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CAN THE HEATHEN BE SAVED WITHOUT THE GOSPEL? 
BY PROFESSOR E. C. MITCHELL, OF CHICAGO. 


Ir we answer “No,” do we not charge the Divine Being with placing one half the 
human race in a position where salvation is impossible? If we answer “Yes,” do we 
not confess that missionaries are needless, and missions an expensive mistake ? 

This is the dilemma which is offered to the Christian church of the present day, on the 


opposite horns of which hang the favorite popular objections to Christian missions. Let 


us look at it. 

The question may be understood in three ways. 

I. Can the heathen be saved without the provision made in the gospel through the 
atonement of Jesus Christ? ; 

To this there can be but one answer. So far as revelation goes there is but “one Me- 
diator between God and men, the Man Christ Jesus.” ‘‘ Neither is there salvation in any 
other: for there is none other name under heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved.’’ 

II. Can the heathen be saved without a distinct knowledge and an explicit acceptance P 
of the plan of salvation through a crucified Redeemer? 

To this the answer is as plainly, Yes! It is not probable that the majority of those 
who are saved even in Christian lands intelligently appreciate the method of the scheme 
of mercy. It is certain that regenerated infants and young children do not. It is more 
than probable that most of the believers under the Mosaic economy did not. It appears 
that the apostles themselves did not until the day of the resurrection. (John xx. 9.) 
The “ very chiefest’’ of them, just after his Master had publicly acknowledged him as 
a divinely-illuminated believer, rejected the idea of the crucifixion of Jesus with vehe- 
mence, and evinced a total ignorance of its necessity as a ground of expiation. Indeed, 


the Apostle Paul seems to answer our question when he declares that the Gentiles, — 
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though “ having not the law,” are nevertheless ‘‘ without excuse,” by virtue of the knowl- 
edge of God which is imparted through nature and conscience. 

This brings us to the third and really practical form of our question, the form in which 

Paul considers it in the 10th chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, the sense, in fact, in 
which it is usually understood, namely : — 
* III. Will the heathen be saved without the gospel? To this all history and experi- 
ence answer “No!” Time was when heathendom was a terra incognita, and its myste- 
rious dwellers were thought to be another order of beings, blissfully ignorant of sin and 
its consequences. But steam and electricity have dissipated these mists, and introduced us 
to the busy life of intelligent men and women of like passions with ourselves. We find 
that Asiatic and African sinners are as cognizant of God and as truly conscious of guilt 
and condemnation as their fellow-sinners of European and American blood. Nor are 
the sons of China and Japan who walk our Christian streets any less sinners or heathen, 
until grace regenerates them, than their brethren whom they have left behind. 

The difference between Christian and so-called heathen lands is not in moral account- 
ability, but in moral character. The practical fact is that, the farther we go from the 
influence of a pure Christianity, the greater we find to be the manifestation of human 
depravity in private and social vice. The successive stages in this descending moral scale 
are perceptible in our progress eastward from the moment we touch the shores of Europe. 
As we pass through social life under the Papacy, the Greek Church, the Koran, and the 
Vedas, we descend at every step. Iniquity rears its head as the light of pure religion 
fades away. ll intelligent travellers concur in testifying that the Oriental and Asiatic 
world, at least, “ lieth in wickedness,” the sickening details of which fully answer to Pauls 
description in the Epistle to the Romans. 

Now, salvation is “holiness, without which no man shall see the Lord ;” and the ques- 
tion before us is substantially answered by these facts. It is not whether some individual 
heathen may not possibly have repented of sin and submitted himself to God, though his- 
tory furnishes us with no authenticated instance of this sort, but whether the great mass 
of men and women who compose one half the human race to-day will be regenerated and 
redeemed unless the power of the gospel of Christ is proclaimed to them. Had this ques 
tion been raised a few years ago respecting those dwellers in the tents of wickedness at 
the “Five Points,” in New York city, there would have been but one answer, and the 
same reasoning applies to the dwellers in Burmah or Hindostan. 

The natural heart loves sin too well to relinquish it from a sense of duty merely. It 
is not enough for man to know that sin is against God, and deserves retribution. It is 
not enough for him to understand his obligation to repent and submit to a righteous 
Governor. This knowledge makes him morally accountable by the witness of his co 
science, but does not move him to action by the drawing of the heart. It is the story of 
the love of God in Christ Jesus which furnishes the divinely-directed impulse, and which 
the Spirit commonly employs to bring men to repentance. It is the voice of God calling 
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and offering forgiveness by a scheme of mercy, however dimly comprehended, which 
arrests the ear of the heavy-laden sinner and opens his heart. It is usually, if not uni- 
formly, in connection with this, that the regenerating work of the Spirit is performed. 

Our Saviour seemed to have this in view when He said to Peter, after designating him 
the foundation-stone of the spiritual structure: “ Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 


heaven.” 


To the Christian church God has committed the key. Where she goes the 


way of life is opened, and the light of life dawns upon the souls of men. Where she fails 
to go, the pall of moral darkness and spiritual death remains unlifted. So it has ever 
been. So undoubtedly it ever will be, until the work of the church is done, and the hea- 
then shall be given to the Son for his inheritance. 

We accept, therefore, both answers to the question proposed, and yet deny both the 


inferences which are drawn from them. 


The heathen can be saved without the gospel 


if they will, and therefore God is not responsible for their destruction. But the heathen 
will not be saved (as we should not have been) without the gospel’s constraining influ- 
ence, and therefore missions are a necessity and a duty if we would discharge our obliga- 


tions to Christ and humanity. 


In speaking of church work for Foreign 
Missions I need not fill my paper with argu- 
ments in favor of missionary work. Nor need 
I stop to glorify the work of carrying the 
gospel to heathen lands. The history of mis- 
sionary operations during the last three 
quarters of a century has made all this su- 
perfluous. If any man could now be found 
who should doubt the duty or propriety of 
efforts to evangelize the heathen, he would 
suggest the need of trying to evangelize him. 
If any one should now stop to argue from 
“the nature of divine truth,” or “the univer- 
sal spiritual necessities of mankind,” that the 
efforts of foreign missionaries would be “likely 
to succeed,” he would be at least three quar- 
ters of a century behind his time. If any man 
wishes to glorify Foreign Mission work, he 
need not. God has already done that. 


MISSIONARY ORGANIZATIONS THE AGENTS 
OF THE CHURCH. 


Churches have a work to do for Foreign 
Missions. Missionary work is church work. 
The work done in this field is not the work 
of a missionary organization, or of a board of 


CHURCH WORK FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


BY REV. JOHN DAVIES, NORWICH, CONN. 


directors, or of a number of men called mis- 
sionaries, but it is the work of the churches. 
It was to the church the divine commission 
was given, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature ;” and to 
the church will the Lord look for obedience to 
his commands. The formation of a missionary 
society, the election of a board of wise and 
devoted men, for directors, do not relieve the 
churches of their responsibility in this matter. 
For what are organizations, boards, and mis- 
sionaries but the instruments of the churches 
whereby their work is accomplished ? 

If any church forgets this, it makes a dread- 
ful blunder. 

In addition, then, to all the work for God 
which is done in the home field; in addition to 
maintaining preaching services, Sunday-schools, 
educational institutions, pastors, and evangei- 
ists, every church has work to do for the 
foreign field, Its eye must be on distant na- 
tions, and its heart must thrill with desire to 
bring them to Christ. And as we understand 
our obligations, the performance of home duty 
does not exonerate us from responsibility in 
our foreign work. Missionaries are not self- 
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elected; they are elected by the churches, 
and sent as our representatives, and we must 
remember this and toil for their support. Mis- 
sionary societies and boards are called into 
existence by the voice of the churches, and 
those who call them into being must sustain 
them, or they will be worse than useless. 


A SERIOUS MISTAKE. 


There is a tendency in some of our churches 
to forget the claims of Foreign Missions, and 
to exhaust all their resources on themselves. 
Having contracted ideas of the church’s true 
work, and mistaken views as to the best way 
of securing progress to themselves, these 
churches concentrate all their efforts on what 
they call their “great” interests at home. 
When we meet with such churches, we desire 
to say to them what a venerable Baptist 
minister once said to his brethren in the 
State of Ohio. On one occasion the minis- 
ters of that State were in session, and were 
discussing at great length the interests of 
the “great” State of Ohio. “ What could 
be done for the great State of Ohio?” 
“ Ought they not to combine their efforts to 
secure the spread of Baptist principles in the 
great State of Ohio?” Before the meeting 
adjourned a certain brother arose and said, 
“ My brethren, we have been spending a good 
deal of time in talking about the interests of 
the great State of Ohio. I love the great State 
of Ohio; have labored in it, and hope to still ; 
but before we part, I want to call your atten- 
tion to a little world which lies around the 
great State of Ohio, and ask if you do not 
think it time we did something for that?” 

So to all churches that talk about their own 
great interests only, and concentrate all their 
efforts upon themselves, I would like to say, 
there is a little world which lies around your 
great church, and ask if we ought not to do 
something for that? There is no church, how- 
ever small its membership, however feeble its 
resources, however many its disadvantages, 
that cannot do some work for Foreign Mis- 
sions. And all any church can do, that it should 
do; for no church will be blest to the fullest 
extent in its home work until it does all in its 
power for others. 


DOING NOTHING. 


Before we define what is the work of the 
church for Foreign Missions, let me describe 
the work which some churches are at present 
doing for them. Of course, there is great 
difference in churches in this respect, but are 
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not the following statements true? The word 
which best describes the work which some 
churches are doing for Foreign Missions to- 
day is that word which Elijah’s servant used 
when he returned to his master, the first time, 
after being sent to look for rain. “ Nothing,” 
yes, nothing; for as there was no cloud of rain 
forming over the sea for that parched country, 
so in some churches you can find no cloud of 
blessing forming that shall burst over the 
barren wastes of heathen lands. It is said 
the woman in the parable did find a piece of 
silver after she had lighted the candle, and 
swept the house diligently. But if you should 
take with you the greatest light you could 
get, and sweep some churches forever, you 
would not find one piece of silver for missions 
in them. Indeed, from the way they act, you 
might suppose some churches were in the same 
condition in regard to Foreign Missions that 
the disciples of Ephesus were in regard to the 
Holy Spirit. “They have not so much as 
heard whether there be any Foreign Missions.” 
The number of such churches we gladly be- 
lieve; is small; we trust that number may be 
growing beautifully less; but that such churches 
exist, our missionary reports will show. 


TALKING OF MISSIONS. 


Again, the present work of other churches 
for Foreign Missions consists largely in talking 
about them. I have known some in which this 
was the custom annually. The pastor, or one 
or two of the deacons, will about once a year 
become excited on this subject and straight- 
way they speak of it. During this annual mis- 
sionary excitement much will be said about 
“the Macedonian cry.” It will be affirmed that 
it has been made again; that it never was 
louder than now; and that it would be a good 
thing for our church if we could respond to it. 
So earnest for the time being will these per- 
sons appear on the subject, that a stranger 
would naturally suppose the Macedonian cry 
had rung through their souls and was about 
to be answered as it had never been before. 
But alas! in too many cases all this annual 
missionary talk means no more than many a 
covenant-meeting speech. The making of it 
was also the last of it. 


SPASMODIC EFFORTS. 


Speaking of those churches that do work 
in this cause, of the best of them, is not their 
work too frequently spasmodic and very partial 
as regards their membership? We fear it is. 
Many churches that labor for Foreign Missions 
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have no plan or system by which they are 
guided ; they are worked wholly by impulse or 
convenience. If, in the course of the year, they 
should receive a visit from some wide-awake 
secretary or agent of the Missionary Union, they 
will, if convenient, give a collection for mission- 
ary work. Otherwise, two or three years are 
allowed to pass by without anything being 
done. Churches which are regular in their 
operations are often very partial in them. In 
many of our churches the few who do almost 
everything —who support the pastor, who sus- 
tain the Sunday-school and prayer-meetings — 
this same few are all who give a hand to help 
the missionary enterprise. 

I know many instances of this. I have the 
honor to be pastor of one of the most system- 
atic and best organized churches I know, and 
yet I feel every week my church could do a 
vast deal more for missions if all labored as a 
few do. So far as my experience goes, that is 
true of some of the best churches in the coun- 
try; and if this is so, church work for Foreign 
Missions is imperfectly performed. 

In passing now to notice what is true church 
work for Foreign Missions, we shall protest 
against that mode of doing it which has been 
reviewed. We say a work which so mani- 
festly belongs to our churches as this does is 
worthy of better treatment than it often gets. 
Since the commission to evangelize all nations 
has been given by our Master to the whole 
body of them that follow Him, every section of 
that body should do its appropriate share towards 
fulfilling that commission. And if it be every 
church’s duty to try and obey Christ in this 
particular, then every church should try to 
obey Him systematically and thoroughly. That 
in this cause which is worth doing ,at all is 
worth doing to the best of our ability. 

And what is that work which the chureh of 
Christ is called on to do for Foreign Missions 
to-day? Briefly, it consists in the following 
things : — 


Church Work for 


IT IS THE WORK OF THE CHURCH TO INTER- 
EST ITS MEMBERS IN THE OPERATIONS OF 
OUR MISSIONARIES. 


This may be done in many ways. It may 
be done by spreading missionary intelligence, 
by means of newspapers, magazines, sermons, 
or addresses. It may be done by appeals to 
the conscience, to the love for Christ and for 
men which is formed in the hearts of our 
church-members. It may be done in some 
other ways which you may think of But let it 


be done as it may, it is one of the first things’ 
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necessary in any systematic and thorough 
church work in this cause. Until persons are 
interested in the work, how can they be ex- 
pected to help in it ? 

It is truly astonishing to find sometimes how 
much lack of instruction and interest in mis- 
sions there is even among many of our most 
intelligent church-members. In the times of 
Carey or Judson this might have been excus- 
able. But in these days, when there are so 
many religious newspapers which give large 
premiums to their readers, it is, if excusable, at 
least wonderful. But still such is the case. 
We heard some time ago of a person who, on 
being asked for a subscription for Foreign Mis- 
sions, said, “ I know so little about the object 
of this society, I must inquire into the matter, 
and if I find it worthy of support"I shall be 
willing to aid you.” Think of that from a 
member of a Baptist church in these days! 
A pastor whom we know, after speaking of the 
work which our missionaries’ wives are doing 
among the women of India, was asked, on sev- 
eral occasions, “ If he would please tell where- 
abouts in India Zenana was, for the persons 
inquiring had looked all over the map, and 
could not find it.” These are indications of a 
want of instruction, which we fear is too gen- 
eral among us, and may help to explain how 
it is that in some quarters and with some per- 
sons so little interest is taken in this subject. 
Hence we say one very important feature in 
church work for Foreign Missions is the circu- 
lation of instruction on this subject. In some 
way or other the people must know what won- 
ders the Lord hath wrought in heathen lands. 

They must be led to see that never since 
the days of Pentecost have there been such 
results attending the preaching of the gospel 
as those which have followed the efforts of 
some of our missionaries. They must be 
taught that under the influence of the gospel 
the nations of the earth are not only casting 
aside their idols to the moles and to the bats, 
but they are also, under the same influence, 
putting aside the barriers of ages which have 
hindered their progress towards the blessings 
of civilization. Wherever our missionaries are 
proclaiming it, the gospel is not only the power 
of God unto the salvation of the souls of men, 
but it is also the power of God to deliver them 
from barbarian practices and from social and 
commercial disadvantages. And these truths 
must be made known to all the members of our 
churches, and repeated in their hearing until 
their hearts are filled with an intense interest 
in this glorious work. 
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It is not only a church’s work to interest 
in Foreign Missions those who belong to it, 
but 


EVERY CHURCH SHOULD LABOR ALSO TO 
GATHER IN THE RESULTS OF SUCH INTER- 
EST FOR THE MISSION CAUSE, 


It is of no use to interest men in our work 
unless we do something more. After we have 
digged about them, and dunged them, we want 
to gather up the fruit they bear; and to trans- 
mit it to those who perish for the lack of it. 
We have a right to expect such fruit. And the 
gathering of it must not be left to hap-hazard, 
nor should it be left to any person who may be 
disposed to do it, but every church should have 
a permanent organization, to attend to this 
part of its operations, and missionary contri- 
butions should be gathered in by those ap- 
pointed to the work. Jn thus collecting for 
this purpose, all sections of the church should 
be canvassed. In addition to taking up a gen- 
eral collection the church should be divided 
and subdivided into sections, so that all its 
members may be waited on for subscriptions. 
In this way we should do away with the custom 
so general among us of making a few of our 
leading members contribute most of the money 
which is now given to benevolent objects. As 
it is, many of our churches are cursed by this 
practice, and many of our best societies are 
crippled in funds because of it. Besides which, 
it is not right, and should not be tolerated. We 
say, therefore, let every church be divided into 
sections ; every section placed under the care of 
some competent person ; so that from all mem- 
bers rich and poor, contributions to the Lord’s 
work may flow into his treasury. 


WOMAN’S SOCIETIES. 


But more than this, we heartily endorse. the 
‘present attempts which are being made to 
establish among our churches Woman’s Bap- 
tist Mission Societies, and by their organization 
we believe much useful work can be done for 
Foreign Missions. We are thankful that in 
so many of our churches these societies are 
already at work, and trust the day will come 
when they will flourish among us universally. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. _ 


Nor would we rest satisfied here. We 
would carry our operations for Foreign Mis- 
sions into our Sabbath-schools, and create in the 
hearts of the young a desire to aid in this 
movement. Children have always shown them- 
selves capable of loving this work. In some 
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cases we have known the contributions from 
the Sabbath-school to be in advance of those 
received from the church. And we are sure 
it only needs some one to instruct and intcrest 
our young people to insure from them a con- 
stant flow of generosity in this direction. 


NOT EXCLUSIVE. 


Of course we do not say that Foreign Mis- 
sions are to be the only objects of church 
benevolence, or that a church should exhaust 
its resources in this direction. But we do say 
that if many of our churches would work more 
faithfully in the direction indicated, they would 
not only strengthen the hands of the respon- 
sible managers of our Missionary Societies, but 
would also greatly enrich themselves. We have 
no syiapathy with the idea that in faithfully 
working for others we impoverish ourselves. 
There is that scattereth and yet increaseth. 
And we think the history of churches since the 
formation of missions will show that those who 
have toiled most to spread the knowledge of 
God abroad have enjoyed most temporal and 
spiritual prosperity at home. This was sig- 
nally so with the churches in England who 
joined first in the missionary enterprise, and 
we believe it will be so to the end of time. 
Churches may therefore do all we have rec- 
ommended without sustaining loss themselves. 


PRAYING ONLY. 


There is one other thought connected with 
this subject and we have done. We do not be- 
lieve in praying only for missions. A very 
selfish man may do that and do it very readily, 
because it costs him nothing; but when good 
works go with our prayers, then let prayers 
abound. It should therefore be part of the 
church’s work to conduct prayer-meetings for 
this object. And these, too, should be fre- 
quent and regular. The knowledge that they 
were held would greatly comfort and strengthen 
the missionaries on their fields of labor; the 
prayers offered would secure the blessing of 
God on their work; while the offering up of 
their petitions would greatly enlarge and en- 
rich the souls who made them. This we 
know from experience. Some of the rich- 
est prayer-meetings we ever attended have 
been those in which the souls of men have 
been concerned over the condition of the hea- 
then. While our hearts and lips have pleaded 
for them God has drawn consciously near to 
enrich us. And so will it be. Anything that 
brings me to the throne of grace is a blessing 
tome. I cannot plead for a sick and dying 
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stranger, or for the work of God at home, 
without receiving an instant reward. Much 
less can we remember in our prayers that work 
which aims at the evangelization of heathen 
nations, and which has already commanded the 
lives and labors of the most seraphic men who 
have ever lived, without ensuring for ourselves 
as great a blessing as we ask for them, 
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There never was a time when the church 
had such glorious openings for usefulness in - 
this direction; there never was a time when 
God seemed to call upon us to do our utmost 
for Foreign Missions as He does now; and we 
hope that every man among us, and every 
Baptist church may be found ready to hear 
and to obey the voice of the Lord. 


VISIT TO MANDELAY. 


BY MRS. M. B. INGALLS. 


(Continued.) 


January 20th. After we moved into our 
new home, we found the people were some 
afraid to come to us for fear of the king; so 
we hired a cart, and taking with us a supply 
of books, we went up to the “great god,” as 
it is called. It represents Gaudama in the 
usual sitting position. It is about 12 feet high, 
and has the limbs in proportion. The face is 
polished quite brightly, and the rest is covered 
with the gold offerings of the devotees. | It is 
a very sacred idol to the Burmans. Their 
legend runs thus: “ When Gaudama visited 
Arracan, the king prayed him to leave a re- 
semblance. Several attempts were made to 
cast an image, but at last, by the divine aid, 
this image was made.” During one of the 
wars with Arracan, it was brought across the 
mountains. Over its chamber there is a fine 
spired double and triple roof, and they have 
two entrances which are very grand. These 
have spired roofs, which are supported by huge 
pillars thickly covered with gold. The sides 
of the arcaded passages are made of carved 
wooden figures well gilded, so that the pas- 
sage way is one blaze of golden light. Not 
far from this image there is a large monastery, 
said to be the largest in the country. It is 
said to occupy a space of 440 by 200 ft., and 
is supported by 400 posts over 2 feet in diam- 
eter. It was once the monastery of the ex- 
king’s high priest. On one side there is a 
large tank well filled with turtles, which have 
been offered by the king; and about this 
there are many fine temples and pagodas. 

They are all worthy of notice, but I have 
not time to do them justice, even if I had the 
power of pen todo so. These temples are so 
unlike the temples and buildings of a Christian 
land, that both writer and reader must confess 


the description and the imagination to be a 
failure. We were very much interested in 
some huge images of brass which were brought 
over with the Arracan image. They represent 
warriors and bird-monsters. The people have 
great reverence for them, and believe the touch 
will exempt them from many pains; and hence 
some parts are very bright from the touch of 
the visitors. They keep also a gilded canoe, 
which the king used when he came to Mande- 
lay, and they have also here some of the 
queen’s sedans, or chariots, which were car- 
ried by some 50 or 60 Shans. 

I must not take more time for this grand 
place, but tell you about the real object of 
our visit and the success. We found a brick 
zayat at the foot of one of the grand arcades, 
and this we selected as our working place. 
The sides of the walls were covered with a 
painting of Gaudama in his many states of 
existence. This was a very popular place, and 
yet not the most sacred. There we spread 
our mats, opened out our books, and began 
our work. It was not a festive, or holy day, 
but many thousands came, and we gave out a 
thousand tracts, and read and talked with very 
many. We met two men and one woman who 
had tracts which their friends brought from 
the Rangoon gold umbrella festival. A great 
many Burman priests came to us that day. 
They were pleased with our books, and were 
very civil. We remained here till four o’clock, 
and then went to look at the temples about. 
The next day we went out to another zayat on 
the way to the city of Amarapoora, and there 
we had another good working time. Some 
of the preachers, and the old Bible-women, re- 
mained at home and helped Miss Evans talk 


-with the visitors who came. They had a good 


- time with some priests who had been in the 
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steamer with us. Our walls are covered with 
Bible pictures, so these subjects are at once 
brought to the eye of those whose hearts we 
wish to reach. We have also with us a small 
electric-machine, and a stereoscope, which call 
some to our house. They come to see these 
things, and then we tel] them of better things. 

One day we worked in the Amarapoora 
zayat. In the cool of the day we took a 
sight-seeing hour, and went into the city of 
ruins. It is indeed a place of desolation, and 
we can scarcely believe this to have been the 
home of royalty. The ground is overgrown 
with bushes, and the only objects which told 
of more than a jungle were two brick build- 
ings, the king’s court-house, the governor's 
house, a watch-tower, and a small idol temple 
built by the ex-king, who is now a prisoner in 
Mandelay. All these were in a bad condition, 
but the royal tank was in good order. The 
sides were made in a shelf form, and places 
were left for flower-pots, as we were told by 
some who were feeding their cattle near the 
place. These flowers were all gone; but we 
could imagine this tank, bordered with flowers, 
to have been a beautiful place. Behind some 
of the bushes we saw a small spired roof, and 
we went off to that. It was open at the sides, 
and in the centre had a square of two feet 
made of brick and mortar, and in the corner 
were two gilded shields, and the frame-work 
of a huge golden umbrella. We wondered at 
this ruined yet still conspicuous place, for it 
had a fine carved gradation of roofs, which 
still sparkled a little with remnants of gilding. 
We were told that it was the grave of Thara- 
wadi; but as his son, the present king, has built 
some very fine pagodas and been liberal in 
many ways, we could not credit this statement ; 
yet when we came back to the village we were 
told it was a fact. Tharawadi’s reign was 
a noted one, though his last days were spent 
in fits of insanity. He was put in confine- 
ment by his son, and when he died, his son, the 
present ex-king, usurped the royal title. He 
reigned ‘here only five or six years, and then 
he was deposed by his brother, the present 
king, who built the city of Mandelay, removed 
his brother and the royal treasures, and de- 
stroyed the city. 

These were histories of twenty years ago, 
which came before us as we walked through 
the city of bushes and briars and desolation. 
The old walls are massive, and the gate-ways 
still exist; but the royal gate and all vestige 
of iron, bolts, gilt, and carving have disap- 
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peared. We returned to the zayat outside of 
the old city wall, and here we spent the day 
with the people. This place was half-way be- 
tween old Ava and Mandelay, and we met many 
men, women, horsemen, footmen, titled and 
untitled. Our books were most eagerly sought 
after, and we were treated with great respect, 
We gave out a thousand tracts that day, besides 
the “ Digest” and “ Life of Christ.” The dust 
and confusion were very great, but it wasa 
good working day, and the Lord gave us all 
strength to endure it. We were glad to meet 
some who had received our books at the um- 
brella festival. I shall be glad to tell Miss 
Gage about this, for we used to say that some 
of our tracts would be “heard from, and some 
one would reap the seed.” Those who had 
these books have some good idea of a God, and 
they do not ask if Christ was an English 
king, or if He is to come to Burmah, and 
such like questions. We have also had some 
of the fruit of that work. We meet afew who 
have received books from some unknown source, 
Perhaps they have been given by Dr. Kincaid, 
Stevens, Rose, Cushing, Douglass or Bennett. 
Here people often ask me if I am a man ; and 
as some have never seen a white person, 
they ask if Miss Evans andI are men or 
women, husband and wife, etc. We have been 
amused by some of the priests who supposed 
we were men, and examined our hats and 
gloves; they were a little troubled when they 
were told that we were women. We went to 
see the old Christians who were baptized by 
Dr. Kincaid, but what a life they lead! The 
heathen son bade us be very cautious, so our 
conversation was carried on in very low tones. 
Some of our Christians wept at the contrast 
between their open life in British Burmah, and 
the life here, so “ hidden under a bushel.” 
The old man said his open avowal might not 
bring any direct order from the king, but the 
officials would trouble them in various ways, and 
as he was blind and poor, his wife carried the 
Burman rosary on her hand, and sometimes 
went with the crowd to the temple. I ques- 
tioned her much about this course, but she de- 
clared that her heart was fixed upon Christ, 
and that she repeated his name when she 
counted her beads. They said they had books, 
but they were hidden. I think there can be 
no doubt that he trusts in Christ. After an 
hour of low conversation we all bowed in 
prayer, and the old man seemed greatly 
pleased, but his wife seemed frightened, and 
sat upright during the prayers. We gave the 
son some books and asked him to read them 
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to his parents. We did not go there again, 
for fear of bringing some trouble upon them. 
1 believe there is another baptized Christian 
somewhere in that vicinity, but we did not 
find him. 

One day we paid a visit to the king’s mon- 
astery, which is not far from the city of Am- 
arapoora. We were told that it was the most 
costly monastery in the land, and that they 
would oblige us to take off our shoes, which I 
said I would not do, in honor of a heathen 
religion. When I went I only expected to 
see the outside of the building. We were 
told that the priest was out on his garden- 
divan, and I went to see him. He was very 
polite, and gave me a decent place for my stool. 
When I took out my books, his eye lighted up 
with pleasure, and he exclaimed, “ Why, you 
are the Thongzai mama!” I looked at him, 
and recognized him as a priest who had spent 
two years in our region. He had read our 
tracts, and was anxious to get more; for le 
said he had tried to tell the people about our 
religion. We had a nice talk with him and 
his people, and he took books for them, 
and asked for a Bible. He threw open the 
massive side doors of his monastery, and we had 
a fine view of the inner apartments. The 
idols were large, and of the best material, and 
the thrones and pillars of the thickest gilding 
I have ever seen; but the most conspicuous 
parts were the large gilt pillars, which sparkled 
from top to base with precious stones instead 
of colored glass, which we often see. The 
place is kept in the best order, and I have 
never seen a place to compare with it. 

The priest called up a large number of 
goats, which the king had offered to the gods. 
They were very soft and beautiful; one he 
bought for fifteen hundred rupees. As they 
do not usually allow females to go up the 
sacred steps, I called the attention of the 
priest to the goats on the steps; and he 
smiled when I asked if a goat was better than 
awoman. The king thinks he will get future 
rewards by the protection of animals; and he 
has not only done this, but he is now engaged 
in the purchase of cocks, which he presents as 
live offerings to the gods. When I was in the 
palace, I heard his daughter give an order for 
800 to be brought next morning; and when 
we went into the city we saw the people mak- 
ing the collection. A cock which had been 


sold for one rupee went up to twelve, and we 
heard some went up as high as twenty rupees. 
But I must not dwell too much upon these 
foolish customs. 
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We went to see the royal daughters’ mon- 
astery. It was fine, but not like the king’s. 
The priest was civil till I told him I was a 
woman, and then he would not condescend to 
speak to me, but only motioned me to go. 
His assistant priest was anxious to get books, 
but was afraid to take them. Notwithstand- 
ing the coldness of the head priest, I read some 
in one of the books, and made up a bundle of 
fifty books, which we gave to the pupils whom 
we met in the apartments. When we left the 
grounds, some of the priests followed us, and 
we gave out many more books. On the royal 
road we met large companies of the people, 
and head men from the country; and. we sat 
down under the trees and had a good time 
talking, and giving books to the many who 
passed. I should think we gave out a thou- 
sand books that day. We have now begun a 
plan of going out every other day, thus giving 
the people an opportunity to come to us for 
more quiet and earnest conversations. 


VISIT TO OUNG-PEN-LA. 


We have made atrip to Oung-pen-la. It 
isa small and very miserable looking village. 
We had some trouble in finding the prison 
grounds, as the place was so overgrown with 
cactus and other bushes. The people told us 
that one hole was the place of a post; but I 
could not believe this to be the ground till I 
dug and found some of the brick pavement. 
In some of these villages the mountain views 
give the place some beauty; but this is the 
most desolate place I have ever seen. Even 
if Judson had not been in chains, this deso- 
late place might well have made him exclaim 
to his beloved Ann, “ Why have youcome? I 
hoped you would not follow, for you cannot 
live here!” 

The land is low, and on all sides I could 
see nothing but cactus and jungle. We went 
on to the houses with our books, and while I 
was telling the people who we were, and why 
we had been to look at the prison ground, an 
old woman caught my ungloved hand, and 
looking up into my face, asked if I was the 
white teacher’s daughter? I replied that I 
was not; but she said I must be, for he was 
white. We had then a long talk about the 
war, and the prison, and she told me that her 
father was one of the servants who went in the 
Yandabo treaty. She was young, but she 
remembered Mrs. Judson and her baby. I 
asked about the lion’s cage; but she said the 
jailer’s family had several times left the place, 
and that the cage had been burnt. Some peo- 
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ple gave her an iron ring which they said the 
white teacher used to roll, for his exercise. 
The old woman was very friendly, and gave 
us food. She called in her friends, and we 
gave out many books, and had a long talk in 
her house. We met here a large number of 
Shans, who were returning to their country. 
We gave them Shan tracts, and told them 
about the Shan teachers, who are now on a 
visit to their country. I must not forget to 
mention that we lost our way that day, and 
ceme into a fine Cathay village of silk weav- 
ers. When they saw us walking in the sun, 
and our carts trying to get through the marshes, 
they were very pleasant, and one old father 
took us on to a better road. He was greatly 
pleased with our books, and all we said as he 
walked with us; and at last he said, “If this 
is true, there is a sure rest for the soul.” We 
stopped as long as we could, and before we 
parted we explained our doctrines and taught 
him to pray in the name of Christ; and as he 
was the head man of the village, we gave him 
a large packet of our books, and the “ Life 
of Christ.” I have not seen a more interesting 
man since I came to Upper Burmah. He 
left us repeating the prayer we had taught 
him. 

When we returned we found a better road 
along the banks of the Oung-pen-la stream ; 
and at the water-sheds we gave out many 
books, and said a few words to many people. 
We met some priests, and they had heard that 
we had been to the palace, and that our books 
had been received. On the way we stopped 
at the “ King’s temple of merit,” as it is called. 
The king has chiseled the histories of Gau- 
dama in his 500 states of transmigration. 
They are marble slabs of about 5 feet in height 
and 3 in breadth. Each one of these has a 
gilded edge, and is put up in a small brick 
building, nicely whitened and capped with a 
gilded umbrella hung with bells like a pagoda 
top. They have finished 775 of these tablets 
and their “ tablets’ temples,” and they are still 
at work on others. In another inclosure are 
similar white pagoda-capped temples in which 
the king has placed gilded images of former 
priests and priestesses. In the centre of 
all these slab and image temples is a large 
white pagoda capped with a fine umbrella and 
an elegant spire; and the base is widely bor- 
dered by blocks of thick glass, under which 
the people often place the petals of their flower- 
offerings, and bits of gold and silver tinsel. 
_As we ascended the hill behind it, this place 
had the appearance of large grave-monuments 
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with some celebrated one in the centre. The 
king has some, to us, very foolish whims, such 
as spending money on live offerings of goats, 
fowls, fish, and turtles, and each morning feed- 
ing many hundreds of masterless dogs, while 
many of his people are very poor; but this 
grand work of the “stone Bedegat” fills one’s 
heart with wonder and admiration ; and while 
looking down upon this place we are almost 
inclined to join in the golden appellations 
which the people give to their king. 

Not far from this place there is a white 
temple in which is deposited the whole of the 
Bedegat. This is written on palm-leaves and 
kept in large chests, which are opened and 
used by the High Priest, and of course not 
accessible to the people, like the marble slab 
inscriptions of letters, so large and legible 
that the dim-eyed may read. Our Bible seems 
a small book when compared with their Bed- 
egat. We may praise the king for all these 
religious acts, but we have nothing more to 
commend. Beside his four queens and sixty 
children, he has more than a hundred wives; 
and he is not slow to forget all promise of 
money and wages. When we heard of these 
things and saw the degradation of his people, 
we despised the monarch; but his temples, 
his gods, his slab-scriptures, speak of a live 
king. We gave some of our books to the 
workmen, and to some of the visitors. One 
company said they had heard that we were 
out with our books, and had prayed their gods 
to send them to us. We read and explained 
our books, and gave a package, which they 
begged for their friends. 

We passed the residence of the high-priest, 
or “ defender of the faith.” This is a very 
grand palace, with many double and triple 
roofs covered with gold and ornamented with 
showy red carved teak eaves and gable ends, 
and numerous turrets planted with showy staff 
spires. In this inclosure there are at least a 
hundred small monasteries, with the same style 
of roofs, but without spires. They do not 
allow a female to enter this inclosure ; but we 
gave books to some of the priests, and they 
promised to read them. We met a great 
many priests who had been there on an exam- 
ination. In lower Burmah, if a man can re- 
peat a few prayers he may wear the sacred 
cloth ; but here they are often called up by the 
high-priest, and if they are ignorant of their 
Scriptures they are compelled to cast off their 
sacred robes. 

One day while we were out, the street was 
planted with flags. The people of the Shan 
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country had created some petty disturbance, 
and the king was sending out his army to quell 
them. When we returned, the army came 
forth from the great red gate of the palace 
ground, and all the people in the city sat 
down as they came. First there came a dis- 
play of banners, then gongs, and a large com- 
pany of cavalry dressed in scarlet belted High- 
land frocks, with strange turbans, and long 
spears which they held upright on their horses. 
Their saddles had large gilded flappers at the 
stirrup, and some other gearing about the 
horse. After them came Burman officers 
seated on elephants with gilded trappings. 
Behind them sat their attendants bearing the 
gold umbrellas, and about them were one or two 
dancing men, who chanted war songs. Some 
of the officers had gold and others red silk um- 
brellas, and the banners all had a peacock fig- 
ure in the centre. They had footmen, bag- 
gage, and two covered carts for the ladies of 
the highest officer, and one had a gold um- 
brella carried over it. The army numbered 
1,500, and though an imposing sight, there 
was nothing to strike terror to one’s heart. 
January 31st. We shall soon leave for our 
down-country home. We have formed a circle 
of friends, and now have pleasant visits from 
some. ‘The priests who came to Miss Evans 
come often, and one wishes to cast off his 
robes and return with us; but we cannot afford 
anew dress, and shall not take him, for he 
may not be an honest man, though he reads 
our books and appears very well. We have 
found a number of persons who are very much 
pleased with our doctrines, but we have not 
found one Burman who would dare to renounce 
idolatry here. They all know about the cruci- 
fixion of the man who spoke against the Bood- 
hist priest a few years ago. He was beaten 
to death and then put upon a cross. There 
are a few so much interested that they would 
be glad to move down to British Burmah in 
order to be free to enter our religion; but 
these men are all in the king’s service, and 
when they have once entered, they cannot 
leave. We know one man who cleans, salt 
for the king’s use. He was promised 100 ru- 
pees per month, but the king only pays when 
he is flush with funds, and the man has a poor 
living and cannot get permission to go and ask 
his friends for help. I know of another who 
for the want of support has pledged a person 
for life ; and for fear of an escape the king has 
put a brand upor him, and it would be the 
death of the man should he try to run away. 
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There is one very nice man who reads our 
books, and would like to move to British Bur- 
mah, but his father, who was marked, lately 
died, and being the eldest son, he is obliged to 
take the place and serve his life-time. He 
gets only 5 rupees per month, and as it is n 
enough for the maintenance of his family, he 
hires a man to do his work at 6 rupees, and he 
cultivates rice. He talks of growing a beard, 
and making an effort to run away. There 
are a great many pagoda-slaves who read our 
books, but they cannot leave. They are the 
descendants of the captives who were brought 
away with the Arracan image, and the Bur- 
mans do not intermarry with them. Poor Ar- 
racan has been forsaken, and perhaps justly ; 
but if the English flag is ever planted here, 
these people may be a good people among 
whom to work, and perhaps they will visit 
the home of their ancestors, and the gospel 
may again be carried to the villages and moun- 
tains of Arracan. 

We have seen many Shans, and given 
Shan books. Some have had books from Mr. 
Cushing ; and they tell of the white teacher 
and teacheress who once came to their country. 

One of the sights of Mandelay is the “ hairy 
family.” The faces of the mother and son 
and daughter are covered with hair, and bear 
more resemblance to spaniel dogs than to hu- 
man faces. The father is dead. There is 
one son who has not the mother’s mark. This 
family live upon the gifts of the king, and 
of their visitors. The old woman accepted 
our books and read them, but she was more 
anxious to secure a good fee. They say she 
has no canine teeth or grinders; but I was 
so disgusted with the face, and so anxious to 
tell her about the way of salvation, that I did 
not ask many questions about their peculiari- 
ties. 

We have had several visits from the old 
woman of Oung-pen-la. She is very much 
pleased with our religion, and thinks she will 
never again worship idols. One day she asked 
me to hear the prayer which she was putting 
up to our God. The prayer ran thus: “O 
God! thou who hast created the earth, the 
elephants, the horses, the buffaloes, the earth, 
the water, the egg-plants, the onions, and me 
and my soul, and all the Burmans and Shans, 
hear the prayer of this old woman.” I re- 
peated the prayer to Miss Evans, and when 
I went back I told the old woman she had 
begun pretty well, but she had not prayed in 
the name of Christ. She seemed a little troub- 
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led, and listened again to the story of Christ, 
but said, “ Your God knows what Jesus Christ 
has done for man, then why call up the name 
so often?” Our people talked much with 


the old woman, and she was certainly pleased 
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with our way; but her son is one of those who 
are marked for the king’s service, and she 
may not dare to go on with her prayers, 
She promised to have our books read; and 
now we must leave her. 


A CALL TO THE MISSIONARY WORK. 


BY REV. H. N. BARNUM. 


Wuat is acall to the missionary work ? 
“A fitness for it,” is the answer sometimes 
given. In other words, a man who is qualified 
for the work to be done, and who can go, is 
morally bound to go. This principle, if strictly 
carried out, would unsettle many a pastor, and 
swell the missionary ranks with a large number 
of those who never so much as raise the ques- 
tion of personal duty to the heathen. Can 
such a principle be justified ? 

As the work of the foreign missionary is 
chiefly the laying of foundations, the orig- 
inating and shaping of agencies designed to 
evangelize and civilize the nations, it is one of 
peculiar difficulty, and needing special qualifi- 
cations. Not all successful ministers would be 
successful missionaries. There are many others 
who would be useful abroad, but who are 
providentially hindered from going, whose path 
is hedged up with insurmountable obstacles, 
This leaves a large class of young men in the 
ministry, or about to enter it, who have the 
needed qualifications, and who could go if 
there were a settled purpose to do so. What 
shall be saidof such? Shall they go? I think 
that the Master would have us answer in the 
affirmative ; because — 

1. It is eighteen and a half centuries since 
He commanded that the gospel should be 
preached to every creature. The early dis- 
ciples began to execute the command, and they 
received divine aid, according to the promise. 
They labored amid difficulties of which we 
know little, and had scarcely any of the 
helps which we have; yet the gospel spread 
with wonderful rapidity, and would have be- 
come universally known, except that the church 
became worldly and apathetic, and neglected 


this duty. The result is, that we have to-day 
the spectacle of nine tenths of the race —a 
number much larger, numerically, than when 
Christ uttered the command — living in a state 
of spiritual darkness almost as gross as existed 
at that time; to say nothing of the untold 
millions who have perished during the interval, 
but who might have been saved except for this 
criminal neglect. This command has lost none 
of its force with the lapse of time, but every 
year has added to its emphasis. 

2. The increased facilities for reaching all 
the tribes of men —the ability to do them 
good — add greatly to the responsibility. There 
never was a time when the external aids were 
so many, and when the hopefulness of effort to 
evangelize and civilize the world was so great 
as now. Doors are wide open everywhere. 
The ends of the earth are brought together. 
Intercommunication is easy. The press, sci- 
ence, and art, are all ready to be laid under 
tribute. Protestant nations occupy a con- 
trolling position, and give a sort of prestige to 
those who would carry the gospel abroad. The 
force of this argument is greatly increased by 
the fact that all these facilities are equally open 
to the adversary, and that he is straining every 
nerve to preoccupy the ground in such a way 
as to shut out the gospel. 

8. The condition of the unevangelized na- 
tions makes the case overwhelmingly urgent. 
I shall not attempt to draw the picture. No 
man can do it adequately. To say nothing of 
their spiritual state, and their prospects for 
eternity, their wretchedness for the life that 
now is is fitted to move every philanthropic 
heart. There is no agency which is so well 
adapted to improve their temporal condition as 
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the gospel. It is cheaply and easily applied, 
and it brings in its train — the history of every 
modern mission proves it — all the blessings of 
civilization. This motive alone, if there were 
no other, this power of the gospel to make men 
out of beings who are little more than brutes, 
to make happy, refined, noble men, this alone, 
if it were only appreciated, would rouse phi- 
lanthropists to action everywhere, even such as 
are not Christian. But this is the lowest 
motive. Every one, among all these millions, 
has a soul above all price. It is hopelessly 
lost, not because there is no way of saving it, 
but because he does not know that there is. 
It is true that multitudes are perishing here 
too, but it is in the midst of an abundant 
supply ; while abroad the famine is absolute 
and without ‘remedy, except as we carry to 
them the bread of life. Here are the Bible, a 
great Christian community, books and schools, 
light everywhere and abounding, and scarcely 
anything which in the comparison can be called 
darkness, except by a willful shutting of the 
eyes; while abroad are whole tribes and na- 
tions benighted, yet almost literally waiting for 
the light; who not only do not know the truth, 
but who could not know it if they would. 
Here, with all the other sources of light which 
exist, and with thousands in other professions 
who might be, and probably ought to be in the 
ministry, there is said to be an average of one 
evangelical preacher to every six hundred of 
the population ; while there, including all from 
every Christian land, there is only one mission- 
ary to every half million souls — and that, too, 
in the midst of ignorance and degradation 
that are appalling. Here, the work of the 
preacher — multitudes of preachers having 
given the testimony — is largely to invent new 
methods of dressing up familiar truths in an 
attractive style, to urge and persuade men to 
do what they already know to be duty, and to 
endeavor to keep the churches along about as 
they are, with little hope of extensive growth ; 
but the work of the missionary is to tell the 
simple story of the cross, of sin and the remedy, 
to men who never heard it before, to originate 
evangelizing and soul-saving agencies in large 
districts where none now exist, and to introduce 
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the leaven which is to transform the whole 
mass. If the needs of men have anything to 
do in settling this question, and if grand oppor- 
tunities, and a man’s ability to make the most 
of himself, to do the most good, are to decide 
the sphere of his labor, have we not something 
to guide us here? Can there be any higher 
privilege than this, any higher joy on earth 
than that of seeing whole communities of de- 
graded men rising to a higher plane of living 
through the incoming of a Christian civiliza- 
tion, and to have a share in it ? 

If we take everything into the account, can 
there be any question that this is the great 
work of the church, from which no exigency, 
however pressing, should turn her aside? 
The missionary work has been prosecuted, 
hitherto, too much as something incidental, and 
not as a great and all-absorbing business. Many 
seem to fear lest disaster should come upon our 
home interests by greatly enlarged efforts 
abroad. But the history of all Christian en- 
terprises shows that there need be no fear of 
this, that there is no way so sure of blessing 
ourselves as by forgetting self in a measure, 
and laboring for others. The wisest observers 
confidently assert that the sending of men 
abroad — the best men, those who are occupy- 
ing the most important positions —is pro- 
ductive of greater good here, by the reflex in- 
fluence which is exerted, than their direct 
labors here would be likely to effect ; that is, 
saying nothing of the good to be done abroad, 
good and not harm is to be expected, on the 
whole, here at home, from becoming a foreign 
missionary. I am sure that there is nothing 
which would stir the churches like a sudden 
uprising of hundreds of the best and most de- 
voted men to go tothe heathen. It might 
exceed the present ability of the missionary 
boards to provide for such a number, but the 
spirit which it would beget among the churches 
would supply the means needed to send them 
forth. 

The cry for men, men of the widest expe- 
rience, has been ringing through the land for 
years, with the assurance that there shall be 
full scope for the exercise of every gift, and 
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heart and soul, such as cannot be found in a 
Christian land; and yet there is a strange re- 
luctance to go, or even fairly and faithfully to 
consider the question of going, and a singular 
readiness to be turned aside by minor consid- 
erations. The present urgency and stress for 
men are very great. I believe that were the 
church fully awake to its obligations, it would 
be possible to give a saving knowledge of the 
gospel to all men during the present genera- 
tion. New missions are organizing. Important 
interests in the older missions are at stake from 
the want of reinforcements. Laborers have 
fallen, and others are failing from over-work. 
The ‘exigency is a serious one. Who will 
heed the call, and say, “Lord, here am I. 
Send me” ? — Missionary Herald. 


THE WORK IN ITALY. 


Tue progress of the Evangelical cause in 
all departments is now so great in Italy, that 
it is no easy matter to keep your readers fully 
and fairly posted up. So many churches and 
societies and individuals, both native and 


foreign, are laboring earnestly for the highest. 


_ welfare of the Italian people, that the in- 
gathering of recent and correct information 
becomes daily more and more difficult. Pro- 
fessors and evangelists, colporteurs and 
teachers, Bible-women, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, Bible and Tract Societies, 
and Evangelical journals, abound. The idea 
of an inter-missionary committee has been 
accepted on all hands, and will soon be in 
operation. We may, therefore, hope imme- 
diately to see a cordial mutual respect among 
the various missionary bodies, and a general 
code of rules for avoiding collision and strife, 
and insuring the divine blessing in large 
effusion upon generous coOperation in evan- 
gelistic enterprise. The feeling that Italy 
belongs to any one party will quickly disap- 
pear, and the sectarian letters from Italy, 
filled with all uncharitableness and untruth- 
fulness, which occasionally defile the pages 
of Christian magazines at home, will become 
things of the past, reprobated by the strong 
and united moral opinion of Italian Chris- 
tians. 

I have had the pleasure of meeting lately 
with most of the Christian laborers in Rome. 
Things are going on satisfactorily, on the 
whole, in the Eternal City, notwithstanding 


The Work in Italy. 
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that many of the brethren there, actively at 
work, are either foreigners or young in evan- 
gelistic enterprise. They continue to pull 
together in various committees for the general 
good; and, while carrying forward their sepa- 
rate operations in different parts of the city, 
meet together for prayer and mutual counsel, 
The Italian Bible Society, which was formed 
in Rome last year, and has already 4,000 
associates, is now seeking to form sister 
societies, or branches, in the other capital 
towns of Italy, so as to go forward as a really 
Italian society, and print other editions of 
the Diodati version, in addition to the 10,000 
copies lately issued. For this purpose the 
constitution is being altered and _ enlarged. 
Admiral Fishbourne—the president, founder, 
and energetic promoter of this admirable effort 
—bhas been holding meetings in Florence and 
Naples, and will visit the other provinces. 
At the Florentine meeting, Signor Rossetti, 
who is skilled in these matters, having arranged 
the library, chiefly of Bibles, presented by 
Count Guicciardini two or three years ago to 
the famous library of this town, cited some 
remarkable facts, showing the large part 
which Italy had had in past times in dif 
fusing the Holy Scriptures. From the ninth 
to the seventeenth century the Bible was 
largely copied, printed, and circulated in 
Italy. All the so-called heretical sects which 
sprang up in the north of Italy, and which 


‘kept the Inquisition so busy, based their 


doctrines on the Word of God. After the 
invention of printing, the first translation 
from the original languages of the Bible was 
printed in Italy. And in 1471, two ver 
sions, attributed to Cavalea and Malermi, 
ran through thirty-nine editions. Thereafter, 
the edition of Bruccioli was printed. From 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth centur;, 
not fewer than 260 editions of the whole or 
part of the Bible were produced in Italy. 
The first three Hebrew Bibles likewise saw 
the light in the Italian Peninsula, one of 
these being used by Luther in the prepara- 
tion of his immortal edition of the Scrip- 
tures. Two centuries of complete indiffer- 
ence followed this activity of the press in 
Italy in printing the Holy Bible. Towards 
the end of last century, the Martini ap- 
peared in Turin. Elsewhere the Bruccioli 
edition was reprinted. Then Signor Paul, a 
Swiss minister, printed an edition in Rome 
in 1849, and since that time the work has 
been resumed with great zeal and earnestness. 
God grant that Italy may be destined in the 
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future to take an equally large share as in 


the past, in promoting the circulation of the 
Book of God ! 

Mr. Piggott I found busily occupied in 
preparing a commodious Wesleyan chapel on 
the ground floor of the building lately secured 
for the headquarters of the Wesleyan Mission 
in Italy. For this purpose the foundations 
have required strengthening. The building 
is, to my mind, admirably situated — between 
a cardinal’s palace on the one hand, and a 
monastic institution on the othér, to the no 
small discomfort, of course, of these clerical 
neighbors. It used to be one of the tactics 
of Lord Nelson, when going into battle, to sail 
right between the two mest formidable ships 
of the enemy, and open fire on both. I trust 
that when the Waldensian, Free Italian, and 
Baptist buildings are secured, they will be 
equally well' placed — not alongside of each 
other, but at some distance from each other, 
and in between two houses of real enemies, 
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with whom they can fight to their hearts’ 
content. 

I think the prayers of God’s people should 
be constantly offered up on behalf of our 
Christian brethren in Rome, that they may 
have grace ever to distinguish between friend 
and foe, and ever to count as friends all who 
are laboring to bring souls to the Saviour, by 
whatever method, and from whatever quarter 
they come. Large as isthe number of Chris- 
tian workmen in Rome, if God would but 
pour out His Spirit upon us all, and give us, 
each one, abundance of real spiritual work 
on our hands, we should all feel the necessity, 
and cry out for other laborers to join us, 
and be kept at the very furthest remove 
from anything like jealousy, or backbiting, or 
criticisms, either exaggerative or depreciatory. 

I have left myself no space to do more than 
mention the issue of several new Christian 
publications, and to hope that they may spread 
much gospel light among the people. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMAH. 
Mission ta the Burmese. 


LETTER FROM Mr. GEORGE. 


Hentuapa, March 21, 1873, 
Association. —We have just returned from the 
association at Bassein. We started early enough 
to spend one week at Lay-myet-wha, where br. 
Crawley and I spent a month last year. We found 
one man who professed last year to be an inquirer, 
He said that there were six or eight others who 
with him were still studying the Christian religion, 
and that some of them would openly unite with the 
people of God if there was a teacher there. The 
others were not at home, but we had cheering ac- 
counts of them ; they were known as “ White Book” 
people. While we were there two other young men 
became deeply interested. That town will yet have 
a gospel church in it,I believe. Here we distributed 

some tracts, and sold four “ Digests of Scripture.” 


Favorable Reception. — At Gua-thyng-kyoung we 
met with a favorable reception, and gave away a lot 
of tracts during the day and a half we were there. 
One incident will give you an idea of their state of 
mind. The town was about half burned a few 


weeks before our arrival, and of course many were” 


thrown out of employment. One evening while 
visiting the burned district, after preaching to a 
good company and giving tracts to all who wanted 
them, one man said to his companion near by, 


“« We are compelled to be idle by the late fire, and 
can now read the books; if by this means we find 
the true religion, we will never be sorry for our loss 
of time.” 


Fifty Miles for Baptism. —I found a man awaiting 
my return to Henthada who had come fifty miles to 
apply for baptism. He had received a tract two 
years ago that convinced him of the folly of idolatry, 
but not being taught whom to worship has lived till 
recently without a religion. Quite recently he met 
a Burman preacher, who told of the eternal God and 
Jesus Christ his Son. He appears very sincere, 
but is yet too ignorant of the truth to be admitted to 
church membership. After a good talk, I supplied 
him with books and sent him home, with a promise 
to visit his village in May. This is an opening for 
a good native preacher to be stationed. Oh, for 
more men! The heathen in the jungle villages are 
asking me to} establish schools in the villages. To 
meet this want I am trying to train three young 
men of promise, but we need a score. The work 
opens out on every hand. How mysterious that 
God should have called Crawley away just now! 
Was it to show to the world that He could do his 
own work, even with the feeblest of means ? 

I have reason to believe that the S. P. G.’s are 
tempting at least one of our preachers with a higher 
salary. May God stand by him. Money is very 
dear to a Burman, and the S. P. G. give a good 
price for their victims 
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LEeTreR FRoM Mrs. GEORGE. 


March 14, 1873. 

Having closed the girls’ school for the hot weather 
vacation, I thought I would give you a brief outline 
of my work during these past few months. When 
Miss Adams left for what we supposed was a tem- 
porary absence of a few weeks, I consented to take 
charge of the school, though fearing that amid my 
other duties I would not {be able to do justice to the 
work. When her illness required a return to Amer- 
ica, I found that in order to succeed I must plan my 
work in a different manner from that formerly 
pursued. 

The attendance continued until the middle of 
December about as it had been during the past 
year. But as many of the children could not read, 
and, owing to the distance from the dormitory, were 
unable to come regularly, I concluded to establish 
primary schools in different parts of the town. 

I took for teachers two of the girls who were in 
Miss Adams’ advanced class. One I placed in the 
lower story of the school-house in town, and the 
other called the pupils to her father’s house. The 
average attendance in one school is fifteen, in the 
other twenty. I visit these schools occasionally as 
I have leisure, and they meet with me every Friday 
to see what progress they have made during the 
week. In these schools the children are taught 
reading, writing, mental and written arithmetic, 
singing, and “ position.” Part of one day is given 
to preparation for their lessons in Sunday-school. 
With a few exceptions they are as regular in atten- 
dance on Sunday as in the day-school. 

The boarding school is as large as usual, but I 
hope for many additions during therains. The chil- 
dren have made progress, though not as rapid as we 
could wish. There is much to encourage. Their 
vicious habits are being gradually overcome ; lying, 
foul language, and ill temper are the exceptions, not 
the rule among them. 

My object in establishing these primary schools 
was to make them feeders for the high school, and 
also to overcome by degrees their fear of coming to 
a school which {is directly taught by the mission- 
ary. They gradually become more and more inter- 
ested in the different branches taught to the ad- 
vanced pupils, and their ambition is excited to 
reach the standard of entrance, namely, to read 
fluently and understand a little of arithmetic. This 
standard can be almost invariably applied to the 
children living in town, but until primary schools 
are established throughout the jungle villages, chil- 
dren from those places must be taught the rudiments 
of knowledge. A successful system of education in 


Burmah does not materially differ from that in, 


America. And without primary schools our board- 
ing schools become primary. 

Iam therefore training five girls, with the hope 
of establishing primary district schools. This will 
demand increased expenditure, but the importance 
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and influence of our work will be increased many 
fold. 


Mission ta the Shans. 
SEQUEL To Mr. KELLEY’s JOURNAL. 


In the June number of the MaGazine we gave 
the journal of Mr. Kelley on the tour which was so 
sadly terminated by his death. In communicating 
this journal, Mr. Cushing gives the following 
deeply interesting sequel to the story so abruptly 
broken off by death. 

With this event came a necessary change of all 
my plans. We had intended to remain in Monai 
five or six days, and return to Toungoo slowly, 
making some stay in most of the larger towns. 
Now, it was desirable to return home as soon as 
possible and bear the sad tidings to the bereaved. 

Accordingly, January 2d, I started for Monai 
City to secure the supplementary order of the Sit- 
kay daugyee, which would greatly facilitate my 
return. I reached the city in the forenoon of the 
next day, and put up at the usual zayat. Herel 
met with unusual kindness from the high officials, 
and expressions of condolence. The Bo-tap-yay, 
with his retinue, visited me in the most friendly 
manner, and the Tsaubwa also received me with un- 
usual friendliness. The former official three years 
ago received a New Testament and some tracts, 
which he had read with much care. He was es- 
pecially anxious to procure new books, and talked 
very intelligently of those which he had previously 
received. The people visited me in goodly num- 
bers, and I gave away many tracts, although I left 
the next day at noon, as soon as I had obtained the 
needed supplementary order. 

This was January 4th. I returned by the way 
which I came, in order to visit br. Kelley’s grave, 
and then turned southeast and passed through the 
Tsaubwa-ship of Merng Hseet over the mountains 
to the village of Nah-loong, in the Tsaubwa-ship 
of Merng Pon, arriving there on the afternoon of 
January 7th. This is the native place of two of 
the young men baptized last rains, one of whom 
accompanied me in this journey. Here I remained 
a day, that the young man might see his friends, 
and my overworked coolies might rest- 

While here we learned that the road we were 
travelling was shut up, trees having been felled 
across it, and sharpened bamboos planted in it. 
This was caused by the threatened civil war be- 
tween Merng Pon and Nong Won. The Tsaubwa 
of Nong Won having died, a younger brother of 
the Tsaubwa of Merng Pon had gained permission 
from the king to become Tsaubwa of Nong Won, 
but a party of the people of Nong Won were de- 
termined to resist it. We found also that the 
Tsaubwa of Merng Pon and his younger brother 
were encamped south of us about two miles, with 
about three hundred soldiers. 
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On January 9th, I left Nah-loong, and, being 
obliged to take a more southerly route, passed by 
the Tsaubwa’s camp on the road to Nah-san. The 
road was picturesquely beautiful, following the 
Merng Pon River, which is shut in on either side 
by lofty cliffs of limestone of every variety of form. 
Hitherto, whenever I have been in the Shan states, 
it has been closed on account of the depredations 
of the Red Karens and Shan dacoits. It is much 
more direct for reaching Toungoo, and less moun- 
tainous than some of the other routes which I have 
pursued. Leaving the Tsaubwa-ship of Merng 
Pon, I passed through the fine principality of Wan 
Yin into a series. of broken mountain ranges whose 
valleys contained large and thrifty mixed Toung- 
thoo and Shan villages, reaching the city and plain 
of Sgah on the morning of January 12th. 

Spending the Sabbath in Sgah City, where there 
were many listeners of the better class, I passed 
down the valley of the Molyai River, through Sagwi, 
Pai Koon, to Kongee, the present residence of the 
Molyai Tsaubwa, reaching there January 14th. 
Four years ago this whole region was devastated 
by war, the villages burned, and the people fugi- 
tives. Now villages are numerous, and cultivated 
fields greet the eye in every direction. Fortifica- 
tions have been multiplied by the Burmese, who 
mean that this region shall not only not slip from 
their grasp, but that the Red Karens shall have no 
opportunity to renew their raids. By means of it 
taxes rest heavily upon the people, and they are 
restless and dissatisfied. 

At Molyai, as in other places, our reception was 
cordial, and I trust the preaching and tracts distrib- 
uted will be productive of good. 

From Molyai we came through the Padoung and 
Geckho mountains to Toungoo, arriving January 
21st. 

During the journey special interest attaches itself 
to the preaching of the gospel in several places. 
At Ningyan, both among Burman residents and 
Shan travellers, interested listeners were found: At 
Noungynay we preached and gave tracts inces- 
santly, until I was so wearied that I could scarcely 
sit up. Such was the crowd around my mat that 
I told the people I could not give them tracts until 
I had preached to them some. In this way I had 
large, silent, and attentive audiences for ten or fif- 
teen minutes at a time, when, for a few minutes, I 
would give tracts to such as could read, and then 
resume the preaching. It was one of the most use- 
ful Christmas Days that I ever spent. At Monai 
City persons who had previously received books 
seemed quite well informed about their contents, 
and anxious for new books. This was true of 
many of the smaller places, and gave me the happy 
assurance that the knowledge of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity is spreading in some parts 
of the Shan states. Frequently I was greeted as 


the “only one God teacher,” = “Jesus Christ. 
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teacher,” the “salvation teacher.” Of course this 
was only in places most frequently visited; but it 
is a pleasing proof that the truth is becoming 
known. At Merng Pon City a man from a village 
near by came and begged a Shan copy of Matthew’s 
Gospel, saying that three years before he had re- 
ceived a “ Catechism” and “ Golden Balance,” and 
taught them to his little boy, and that now he 
would teach the child to repeat the Gospel. 

The condition of the Shan states is more unset- 
tled than ever before. The excessive oppression 
of the King of Burmah, which grinds the people by 
an almost unendurable taxation, has aroused a uni- 
versal desire to emigrate. To prevent this, every 
road is guarded, and women and children prevented 
from going to British territory except on payment 
of a heavy tax, which the under officials make as 
difficult as possible. Molyai province is filled with 
fugitives who profess to settle there, but in small 
parties at a time secretly cross the mountains to 
Toungoo. The Tsaubwas exert themselves to pre- 
vent this emigration, fearing that they will not be 
able to meet the demands of the Burmese officials 
for tribute. No effort, however, can stem the tide 
of emigration, and the Shan states are in the slow 
process of depopulation. 

I was much impressed with the large extent of 
the border Shan states occupied by Toungthoos. 
They must number tens of thousands, stretching 
from the Segga hundreds of miles south to Maul- 
main. Their language has an affinity for the 
Karen dialects employed by the missionaries, as 
many words prove. It would be a blessed thing if 
they had one missionary to preach to them in their 
own language. 

One great object of the journey was not accom- 
plished. Our desire has been to push into the 
Shan states and live there. With br. Kelley this 
was a cherished plan, and we hoped to make some 
preparation for it during this journey, though it 
were impracticable to carry it out at the present 
time, as was evident. But now the question of the 
occupation of Shan-land must rest until a new 
Shan missionary arrives. By that time, or rather 
by the time he has got somewhat familiar with the 
language, I trust God will open the way for an ad- 
vance. Yet I fear that unless the A. B. M. Union 
occupies Mandelay, it would be impracticable ; for 
Mandelay must be the base of supplies, as Toungoo 
is too inconveniently situated for such a purpose, 
except, perhaps, for the most southern of the Shan 
states. 

February 5, 1873. Ere this you are doubtless 
aware that the Rev. Mr. Warren, of the S. P. G. 
Mission, is ordered by the Bishop of Calcutta to 
come to the Burmese and Karens of Toungeo. 
Proselytism and division will be his chief object. 
Not oaly will he seek to draw away the few native 
converts connected with my mission, but he will 
find a broad field to do his wicked work among 
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the Karens. Had the Burman field, the open door 
here, been closed by the appointment of a missionary 
from America to the Burmese, the last vestige of 
sympathy among the English with his coming 
would have disappeared. Can you not only send 
another Shan missionary to Toungoo, but also a 
Burman missionary? Fill up the vacancy for once 
that I have so long plead to have filled. 

Mrs. Cushing is carrying on her class of Eura- 
sian girls. They come at 9 a. M., and study until 
12 m., when a female hired for the purpose assists in 
instructing them in needlework. Providentially, a 
donation arrived a few days ago from Colonel Halli- 
day, of Vizianageam, recently of Toungoo, whose 
heart is in this work. The Shan girls connected 
with the Anglo-vernacular school attend in the 
afternoon to learn needlework. 

When the rains begin, Mrs. Cushing will re-open 
the Shan school, which br. Kelley would have car- 
ried on but for his summons to a better land. 


ASSAM. 
PMlission to the Assamese. 


LETTER FROM Dr. Warp. 
Srpsacor, May 7, 18738. 

Last Sunday, May 4th, we again had the priv- 
ilege of visiting the baptismal waters, where I bap- 
tized eight more converts from among the Chota- 
Nagpore people, making seventeen in all baptized 
since my return. Others are desiring baptism. 
. These are men on whom I have bestowed no labor, 
Modhu, one of our native preachers, being the only 
one who has given them instruction, except such as 
they have given each other. I suppose br. Clark 
has written you that Goodhula reports more Nagas 
coming over on the Lord’s side and desiring to be 
baptized. If Goodhula remains in the mountains 
we may hope that a goodly number will be ready 
for baptism next cold season. Thus we are com- 
pelled to see the hand of the Lord, in spite of the 
feebleness of faith. May the little one soon “ be- 
come a thousand.” 

— 


Letrer FROM Dr. Bronson. 


Noweone, April 4, 1873. 

At our weekly prayer-meeting last evening there 
were several applications for baptism, among whom 
were Nurmal, the Mikir lad who accompanied Mr. 
and Mrs. Scott to America, and for whom many 
prayers have been offered. His own father did his 
utmost to keep him in the bonds of heathenism, 
but he has broken away from all, and seems earnest 
in his Christian profession. Another is Prionath, 
the son of Charles Goneraux, our eldest native 
preacher. He has had many temptations from the 
infidel arguments of the Brahmists and Mohamme- 
dans concerning the character of Christ. There 
were also a Mikir, and an Assamese pupil of the 
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Normal school, two Assamese girls from my 
daughter’s school, and a man in my employ from 
the Naga hills, who has long expressed his belief in 
Christ. A daughter of our departed brother Midhi 
Levi was received by letter from the church in 
Sibsagor ; and a wanderer from the fold sought res- 
toration to the fellowship and privileges of the 
church. 

So the work goes on gradually. Notwithstanding 
the opposition of Satan and wicked men, God will 
help every well directed effort for the salvation of 
the heathen,— of this I feel assured. -Pray for us, 
that we may faithfully discharge every duty. 

There is great excitement at present among the 
new sect, the Brahmists. Numbers of them are 
returning to Hindooism. The Hindoo leaders are 
relaxing their strictness and opening the door 
widely for them. Evidently a system that has no 
written revelations from Heaven, no Saviour, 
has no power to satisfy and hold the hearts of men. 
How different the Christian, who can sing, — 

“ On Christ, the solid rock, I stand. 
All other ground is sinking sand.” 


INDIA— MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 
Mission ta the Telangans. 


Letrer FRoM Mr. TIMPANY. 


RAMAPATAM, April 1, 1873. 

The Teloogoo Association. —- The Association met 
with us on the second Friday in March, and con- 
tinued three days. Those were grand days to us 
and our people. 

The church here at the beginning of the year took 
over the chapel to clean, keep in repair, and furnish 
with mats. They new thatched the house in Janu- 
ary, and just before the Associational meeting 
bought new mats for the floor, and lime for white- 
washing the entire house. All of the school and 
seminary students took a day and made all clean and 
white. ‘They were ready to welcome the Christians 
from the field and other stations. 

There were something near 600 Christians gath- 
ered here on Saturday. It was a sight I wish you 
could have seen in this country where “ missions are 
a failure.” The opening sermon was preached by 
Ezra Keller, and was a good, sterling discourse that 
gave one pleasure to listen to. 

The church letters were good, and showed that 
the mission was more prosperous than ever before. 
I have not the statistics and cannot speak certainly 
as to the number of baptisms reported. They were 
in the neighborhood of 950 for the Associational 
year. We had the pleasure of welcoming the new 
church of Alloor to be one of the stars here. 

Rungiah of Ongole read for us a most excellent 
circular letter. It was certainly as good a thing of 
the kind as I ever heard. The letter was listened to 
with marked interest by the native Christians, and 
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cannot fail of doing much good. It is to be pub- 
lished, and its usefulness thus enlarged. 

On Sabbath Ezra was examined and ordained to 
the ministry. As the sun was setting we all repaired 
to the pond in the N. E. part of the compound, to 
witness a baptism. There were 15 candidates, and 
they were baptized by Kankakiah of Nellore. He 
was as happy a man in his work as I have seen for 
many a day. The sight was inspiring. The bank 
of the beautiful pond was lined with hundreds of 
bright, joyful children of Jesus. The candidates 
themselves were a pledge of the future, and of the 
power of the love of Christ. They represented 
three different castes, and came from places on my 
field 50 miles apart. 


Breaking Caste. — One of them was a carpenter, 
the first caste man yet baptized on my field. You 
will recollect that Krishna Pal, Carey’s first convert, 
was of this caste. The young man broke caste be- 
fore he was baptized. If he remains true and firm 
I doubt not he will be followed by many more. 

Oh! it will be glorious when these people cease to 
fear caste and turn in multitudes to Christ. I 
hardly dare give expression to what my hopes at 
times are ; sometimes it seems as if the time was near 
when God was going to break these bands and free 
many. And then it seems that such results are too 
good to expect. Yet cannot God doit? Iscaste 
any harder than the 900 hearts God has softened 
here the past year, or its bonds stronger than the 
bonds of sin that God has broken from off them # 


Baptism of Head Men. — There is a great move- 
ment in the eastern part of the Ramapatam field. 
During the past three years, this part being near to 
the station has been preached in a good deal. The 
people heard well, but that was all,— they did not 
come. An opening was made during my last trip, 
both in going and returning. All the head men of 
one village were baptized. The work is spreading ; 
and now in many villages they are begging me to 


* send preachers to them, but above all to come my- 


self. I am sadly put about. You know how I am 
off for the sinews of war. The brethren at home 
must say whether or not the harvest is to be reaped. 


The Seminary. — The Seminary is settled down to 
earnest, hard work. Vencatasawny, the Christian 
teacher who lives in the compound with the boys, 
teaches the primary classes. A Moonshee teaches 
the Teloogoo grammar and classics, and I myself 
teach the classes in the Bible, and the higher class 
in geography and arithmetic. This work, with the 
other seminary work and my mission crowds me 
overmuch. I am glad that Mr. Clough will be back 
at the close of the year, as some arrangement can 
then be made to take the school off my hands. The 
Students are very well-behaved and anxious to im- 
prove. It will be a glad day forour mission when 
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‘the trained men begin to enter the work, and become 


pastors of the native churches. 
CHINA. 

Southern China Mission. 

LETTER FROM Mr. PAR?TRIDGE. 


WHAT WE FIND IN TIE CHIU. 
Swatow, April 2, 1873. 

There are eight stations beside the home station 
which are dependent to a greater or less extent on 
the mission funds. The farthest station is about 
thirty-five miles distant. All the others can be 
visited without being absent from home over night. 

There are two more stations for which the church- 
members of all the churches are responsible; these 
two stations are the schools in which the native 
churches are to take the first lessons in self-support. 
We find in these churches afew more than two 
hundred members. 

The stations are supplied with assistants who 
receive from four to eight dollars per month. This 
field is so compact that none of the stations are be- 
yond the range of our vision when standing on the 
hill here at Kak Chie. I will not attempt to guess 
at the number of people that can be reached from 
these points. Hundreds of thousands are the small- 
est numbers that can be used in speaking of them. 
These chapels scattered through the district are our 
points of contact with the aie but the mass has 
not yet been rhoved. 

Here at Kak Chie, which is on the river just op- 
posite the town of Swatow, we find a most excel- 
lent base of operations. 

Two substantial houses, built to resist typhoons, 
afford living room to the limited number of mis- 
sionaries now in the field. 

A very pretty chapel, situated midway between 
the two dwelling-houses, furnishes an inviting place 
for Sabbath services, and for daily morning wor- 
ship. 

We find a compound, originally a rough pile 
of partially disintegrated granite rocks, but now a 
beautiful hill, made beautiful by the trees and 
shrubs and flowers and winding paths, work which 
your two missionaries who first located here have 
executed. 

We find here Mr. Ashmore, whose work in this 
field ought to be better understood at home. I 
should like to tell you just what work he does and 
how he does it, but I know he would not be pleased 
to have me do so. He has laid broad and perma- 
nent foundations, on which ail future missionaries 
can safely build. 

We find here the grave of br. Johnson, whose 
years of labor have already resulted in much good, 
and whose memory will long live in the hearts of 
the Chinese, to whom he had greatly endared him- 
szlf. Mrs. Johnson remains bravely on the field, 
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conducting her interesting school of sixteen girls, 
and doing other mission work besides. 

We find here Miss Fielde, who has taken hold of 
the work not only with interest but with enthusiasm, 
and is laboring in just that direction in which a true 
missionary woman can do the utmost possible good. 
She is training Bible-women, and visiting the 
neighboring villages with them. We predict for her 
both success and happiness in this work. We find 
in every direction a broad field of labor, with work 
enough to tax body and mind to the utmost. 

But we also find very, very. few laborers. We 
want more men and more money. We can doa 
great deal with comparatively little money; but we 
must have some, and the more we have the more 
wecando. For five years not one appointment 
has been made’ to China! We wonder if still 
another year must pass, and not one man be sent to 
the millions of Chinese. We need another family 
here at once. There will never be a more favorable 
time than the present. We cannot safely enlarge 
our borders unless we have more laborers to culti- 
vate the field. Shall we have help, or must we 
continue to tread in one limited round ? 


_ Lerrer From Miss 
Swartow, Cuina, May 16, 1873. 
Tour Inland. —1 have just returned from Kui- 
Lu, a station forty miles from here among the 


western mountains. As no foreign woman and but 
one foreign man had before been in that region, it 
was thought best that I should take three of the 
male assistants, as well as three Bible-women with 
me. We went in a Chinese boat rowed by eight 
men, and reached in two hours Tie-Je, a city of two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, where we have a 
chapel. There is a seven-story pagoda there, which 
is the pride as well as the supposed protector of the 
place. It has a spiral stairway to its top in the 
interior of its wall, and arched doors and windows 
in each story. The arches are both round and 
pointed, and are exquisitely shaped, though the 

a was built before foreigners had entered 
China. Perhaps the arch, which has been the glory 
of English, Roman, and Assyrian architecture, will 
finally be traced back to a Chinese origin. 

A Curious Multitude. — While I was enjoying the 
splendid view from the top of the pagoda, a mes- 
senger came from the guard at the entrance below 
to say that such a crowd was gathering at the base 
that I ought immediately to go away from it; so I 
went down. A thousand black eyes were fixed on 
the door from which I was expected to emerge, and 
five hundred tongues were wagging about my color 
and costume, and discussing the effect I might have 
on the “ wind and water” of the town. Not sure 
of the temper of the crowd, I looked from my tower 
behind my body-guard of three men and two 
women, and laughed. “A man may smile and 
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smile, and be a villain; ” but when he laughs out- 
right he does not mean mischief. Reassured by the 
breadth of my reciprocated smile, I came quickly 
through the narrow path that opened for me, to the 
chapel, where we spent the night. 


Independent Native Work.—The next day’s 
journey was up a winding river, through a plain of 
rice-fields and barren mountains, with innumerable 
villages along the water-course and at the moun- 
tain’s edges. In the evening we reached the chapel 
at Kui-Lu,a village of ten thousand people, and 
were welcomed by a few of the Christians who were 
expecting us. This church is a thing to be proud 
of, with the reasonable pride which may enter into 
successful effort. It is the result of an attempt of 
Mr. Ashmore’s to teach the native Christians to 
carry on independent missionary work. The station 
is chosen, the chapel hired, the preacher paid, and 
the whole work directed and controlled by the 
native church-members of the Tie Chiu church. 
God has shown his favor, and given his blessing, 
and the evidences of it are very encouraging. 
There are twenty-five members there ; and on Sun- 
day hundreds of people come to see and ask ques- 
tions. I asked old Lui, who was the first woman 
that accepted Christianity there, and has been 
largely instrumental in spreading the gospel among 
the women, how many Christian women there were 
at Kui Lu? She’ said twenty, and gave the name, 
age, and place of residence of each one; four of 
the number were in heaven. Again I went over the 
list, and said, “ Then there are sixteen of the Kui 
Lu sisters ;” but again she repeated the names, in- 
sisting that there were twenty. I said, “ I have seen 
twelve of the sixteen sisters here,” and she answered, 
“Yes, teacheress; you have seen twelve of the 
twenty.” Like Wordsworth’s little maid, she had 
her will, and always counted the sisters who were in 
heaven. And so she ought. 


Fifteen Miles Among the Villages. — The sixteen 
women live in twelve different villages that lie 
among the moyntains, from two to ten miles distant 
from the chapel. I went to see them in their homes. 
As most of the villagers had never seen a foreigner 
before, great crowds gathered before every house to 
which I went, and the assistants preached to the 
men outside, while I and the Bible-women spoke 
with the women, who alone were admitted to the 
house. One aged sister had not been able to come 
to the chapel, and had not seen any of the foreign 
teachers for two years. Her whole family are 
Christian, and her daughter-in-law is one of our 
Bible-women. Her house was poor and dismal be- 
yond what any American who has not seen it can 
conceive ; but she was full of love and faith, and it 
was the pleasantest call I ever made in my life. 
Before I had finished my visit at one village, a 
messenger would come from another, saying that 
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sister so-and-so was waiting for and expecting me, wearing to the body, and attended with many dis- 
and I really must not disappoint her. SoIfound comforts, but at the same time a labor which is 
that night that I had walked fifteen miles among highly necessary. The converts are but babes; even 
the villages. their preachers are but young Christians, and need 
These women are naturally intelligent; they are encouragement and frequent assistance. The type 
loving, and they walk five or more miles every of piety in the churches is low; the same apathy 
Sunday to attend the service at the chapel. But which characterizes them as heathen clings to 
they are ignorant of all except the simplestelements them after conversion. In their poverty and con- 
of Christian truth. They cannot read, and right stant struggle for existence the injunction to “seek 
doctrines are new and strange to them. During first the kingdom of God” is apt to be unheeded. 
the next cold season, after my present class of Food and raiment, — the supply of their physical 
Bible-women that I am teaching here are gone out necessities, seem to demand and receive their first 
to their stations, I hope to go to Kui Luand gather thoughts; and the consequences are what might 
these women for daily instruction in the gospel, so naturally be expected, — great ignorance of religious 
that they may know enough of the Master to get truth, and laxity of life. I often come home from 
greater comfort from Him in the hardness of their these visits wearied in body and depressed in heart, 
lot, and also be able to tell their households and realizing, as it is impossible for those not familiar 
neighbors the reason for the faith that is in them. with such scenes to do, how formidable are the ob- 
Ihope todo the same with the thirty believing stacles which heathenism presents to the truth. 
women at Kit-ie, a station twenty-five miles from Our great need is the outpouring of the Spirit. 
here on another river. Until He comes in power we cannot expect a highly 
_ Spiritual church or a rapid increase of membership. 
The Grandest Field.” —In one day’s journey in Considerable excitement prevails among the na- 
any direction here one passes innumerable towns. tives in this district on account of the efforts of the 
I wish I could give you a just idea of the number of chehien, or magistrate in command, to suppress the 
towns and the density of their population. The Buddhists. He has ordered the suppression of 
names of those between here and Kui-Lu alone the nunneries, forbidden the people to assemble at 
would fill many pages. They are an unmixed race, the temples for worship, and punished some priests 
and speak but one language,—a fact of vastim- who remonstrated with him for hisacts. It is, how- 
portance in our work. Surely China is the truest, ever, a purely local affair, confined to Ningpo and 
grandest field of all on the earth for missionary the surrounding district, and arises from the con- 


work. tempt which the magistrate, a strict Confucianist, 
aiitadliataitait feels for the Buddhists. It will not be likely to 
Eastern China Mission. produce either lasting or beneficial effects. 
LETTER FROM Mr. GopDARD. 
Nixcpo, March 31, 1873. fission ta Spain. 


An Experiment. — This class is a kind of experi- 
ment, an attempt to reach some of the adult women LerreR From Mr. Knapp. 
about us, who will not attend the chapel, and except Maprip, May 16, 1873. 
by some such means are not likely to hear the truth. Political State of the Country.— The political 
They assemble at our house three timesa week, and state of this country is not just now favorable to 
are paid about two cents each for a forenoon’s our cause, on account of the wide-spread dissatisfac- 
work. While employed with their needles, Mrs. tion with the government, which engenders a spirit 
Goddard and a native Bible-woman read and explain of alarm in the people, and a disinclination to con- 
to them portions of the Scriptures and religious sider any other than the all-absorbing topics of the 
works adapted to their comprehension. Each day. ; 
session is closed with an exercise in the study ofthe | The popular dissatisfaction’with the government 
Roman system, which has been adopted here for arises from this cause: The people expected, when 
printing the colloquial, attempts at singing, and the Republic was proclaimed, that the government 
prayer. The articles made are sold to the poor at would at once proceed to carry out reforms in a 
about the cost of the material. What will be the radical sense. As time passed and the reforms were 
result, of course we are unable to say; but there not forthcoming, while the country was ever sink- 
seems to be no feasible plan for reaching an equal ing deeper and deeper into anarchy and ruin, the 
number of women with the same amount of labor, opposition, in the form of the Permanent Committee, 
and imparting so large an amount of religious in- took heart and sought to work a cunningly devised 


struction, that will compare with this. conspiracy for the overthrow of the Republic. But. 


the government, aided by the people, rose majestic- 
Personal Work, etc. —My time is spent largely ally to the demands of the hour, and the Committee 
among the out-stations,—alabor which I find was obliged to flee the country and leave the Re- 
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publicans masters of the field. The people again de- 
manded energy and radical reforms on the part of 
the government, and failing to get their wish, a deep- 
seated distrust and determination to force these re- 
forms by revolutionary means is the result to-day. 
Hence on every side alarm almost amounting to a 
reign of terror. The elections for delegates to the 
Constituent Assembly have passed by, and of four 
and a half millions of voters, over one million votes 
have been cast for the proclamation and organiza- 
tion of the Federal Republic— a result marvelous 
indeed for Spain. This issue would be supposed 
abroad to favor confidence, but it does not, for the 
above given reason, namely, the public do not be- 
lieve that the new assembly to meet the Ist of June 
will proceed to carry out fearlessly the views of 
their constituents — the electors. They have no 
faith in the men they appoint. ‘There is some- 
thing in the air of Madrid,” they say, “ that converts 
our delegates into conservatives as soon as they 
attain power to legislate. ‘Themen who rose to the 
supreme authority on the 11th of February had the 
opportunity to overthrow the old system, root and 
branch. They let the occasion pass, and now we: 
must be heard. ‘ Without the shedding of blood 
there is no remission ;’ there must be blood.” So say 
the people—the masses, and a solemn panic-fear 
is settling like a pallover the nation. Families of 
influence and position are fleeing to foreign countries, 
valuables are removed to places of security, and in- 
dustry is paralyzed. Everything now depends on 
the attitude of the new assembly about to meet. 
If they proceed in a determined, revolutionary 
sense, separating church and state at once, dis- 
establishing the clergy, abolishing all the old feudal 
enactments which have exhausted the countries by 
ages of injustice ; if they divide up the country into 
states, discentralizing government, and fulfilling 
honestly their commission, then in so far the calam- 
ity may be averted. If they do not do this, and 
at once, we shall have added to a Carlist war in the 
north a social war in the restof Spain. The peo- 
ple do not believe that the incoming Assembly will 
make these reforms, and hence they are preparing, 
and alarm reigns. 


Work Done. —I have written the above lines to ex- 
plain my opening sentence: “ The political state of 
this country is not just now favorable to our cause.” 
Therefore under the Republic there is no marked 
difference in our congregations. Still we have bap- 
tized six in Madrid, and two in Alicante during the 
past month, and many others are waiting. 

I feel it my duty, after months of observation 
and travel in Spain, to say that our chief call is to 
evangelize over the towns and villages where the 
gospel has not been preached. I am waiting now 
for the assembly to meet, and the crisis to be devel- 
oped, in some sense, to decide this question. I have 
prepared and printed twenty-five thousand tracts for 
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the times, gospel appeals, to take with me and scat- 
ter where I go. I am sure this is the demand of the 
hour. To try to arouse a spirit of religious reform 
in the people themselves, and then aid them to develop 
it. Hitherto their reform has been imported ; there 
has been slight interest in the country for laying 
hold of Protestant principles and making sacrifices 
to develop them. Whether republican doctrines 
and practice can ever be established in Spain, it is 
not for me to say. As long as Catholicism under- 
lies the governmental and social systems of these 
Latin peoples, I have little hope; but the present 
outlook is favorable to radical changes in the polit- 
ical treatment of this great question — and upon 
those changes depend, humanly speaking, the future 


of our cause in Spain, as elsewhere in Latin 
Europe. 


JAPAN. 
Mission to the Japanese. 


LETTER FROM MR. GOBLE. 
Yoxouama, April 23, 1873. 
Ready for Work. — We are at last nearly settled 
in our own home once more; and if we had a 
chapel in which to preach to the people we might 
be telling to scores and hundreds around us every 
day something of the story of the cross. Upon our 


first arrival I was asked to preach in a little native 


lecture room, and this little place was crowded for 
several nights with eager listeners. Soon the news 
of a foreign missionary preaching to the people in 
their own language spread abroad, and then came 
applications from large lecture rooms for me to 
engage for a course of lectures on Christianity. 
The novelty of preaching the faith so long under 
the ban of the government and now unopposed, the 
cunning proprietors of these native lecture rooms 
found would draw crowded houses, and they offered 
to pay me $50 for a course of 15 lectures. 

At first I was inclined to accept the offer, and use 
the money toward securing a chapel. But some of 
my native friends who are Bible students warned 
me that it would not be best to do so, and that it 
would bring Christianity into bad odor thus to ap- 
pear to make merchandise of it. They said that in 
the little place where I had lectured for a few even- 
ings, receiving nothing, the owner of the hall had 
raised the price of admission, and that whenever I 
should lecture or preach in any other hall the price 
would also be increased ; and, crowds rushing to 
hear, a great profit would result to the owner; if I 
raised my price too it would no doubt be paid, but 
it would result in damage to the cause of Christ. 

They said these lecture halls were classed with 
their theatres, and that to preach or lecture in them 
for pay, or for the proprietors to get large pay, would 
certainly be greatly to the damage of Christianity. 
So I have declined for the present further to continue 
these lectures. I find that many of the people of 
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the town, having heard of my lectures, are anxious 
to hear more; and many of those I meet ask me 
when I will preach again, as they are anxious to 
come and hear. I tell them Iam anxious to get a 
place of my own, and just as soon as I have a place 
I will begin again. Ihave tried to hire a place, but 
can find only a theatre ; and for that the rent would 
be $6 per night. We must have a place of our own 
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and build a chapel before we can do much effectual 
preaching. 

We have started a Bible-class at home, and young 
men are frequently asking permission to join it. 
We find many also desire instruction in Bible truth, 
and the opportunities for gospel labor are opening 
fast all about us,a hundredth part of which we 
shall not be able to occupy. 


KAREN PREACHERS IN EASTERN LAOS. 
BY REY. C. H. CARPENTER. 


READERS of the MAGAZINE may remember 
that the oldest of the four Karen preachers 
who‘accompanied me to Bangkok last year, 
the Rev. Myah-oo, was very late in returiing. 
Indeed, for some time his friends gave up al- 
most all hope of seeing him again. But a 
letter just received from Mr. Rand at Maul- 
main, dated April 2d, informs us that he has 
reached home in safety after an absence of 
more than thirteen months. A letter from 
Myah-oo himself gives a very meagre account 
of a journey which ought to afford much val- 
uable information about the unknown land of 
Eastern Laos in Siam. From his letter and 
from another written by Ger-pau, a Karen 
preacher who kept in his company as far as 
Korat, I extract the facts which follow. 

After parting from me at Bangkok they 
went back about 150 miles by water in a north- 
easterly direction to the vicinity of Patawee, 
beyond which we had found the two villages 
of Tavoy Karens. Thence they went on foot 
several days’ marches eastward to Korat, a 
large town on the headwaters of a stream 
which flows into the Cambodia River. From 
this point, Ger-pau, finding that the rest of the 
party would make a long and circuitous jour- 
ney to the northeast, returned homewards with 
a party of elephant traders. He was two 
months on the road, but thinks foot-men with- 
out burdens could make the journey in one. 
He makes particular mention of Prabat, where 
he saw the beautiful pagoda built by the king 
on a rock and ornamented with gold and sil- 
ver. He also visited the city of Noo-poo-lee 
(Lop-buree ?), another place of pilgrimage to 
which the nobility and multitudes of people 
resort annually for worship, as at Prabat and 
Patawee. In the mountains west of the Menam 
River, he preached in many Karen villages. 
He represents the population as more numer- 
ous than in the southern districts traversed by 
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us in the outward journey. Many listened to 


the gospel with interest. He also found many 
heathen villages on the mountains in British 
territory. He reached Maulmain July 20, 
1872, three months after Ng’pok and Sah-poh, 
whose narrative is found in the MaGazinE of 
last February. 

Myah-oo, on the other hand, kept on 18 or 
20 days eastward from Korat, until he reached 
the great Mekong or Cambodia River. He 
found no Karens in this part of his journey, 
but every day passed many Laos villages. Be- 
sides the Laos, he speaks of the Pewtais and 
the Kelews. He did not cross the great river, 
but was told that the Cambodians on the op- 
posite side had a king of their own, of equal 
rank with the king at Bangkok. Speaking of 
the Laos religion he says that they worship 
all Boodhist priests and idols. Every city and 
village has its monasteries and priests and 
zayats of earth, but they have no pagodas or 
sacred pillars. They are full of superstitious 
fear of evil spirits. He remained among them 
three months, and then returned in company 
with some drovers, in a general northwestern 
direction. They travelled only 6 or 8 hours a 
day, to let the cattle rest and feed, so that the 
journey consumed more than three months. 
He reached his home in Tah-Krai, Maulmain, 
last February. 

Myah-oo speaks often and strongly of the 
great numbers of the Laos. Their villages are 
countless, but he gives the names of some of 
their more important cities: Nong-kai, Nong- 
hah, Mew-s’koot, Kah-shay, Kon-kyai, Thoo- 
r’poot, Korat, Poo-kyoh, Thah-gah-poo, Mew- 
gway, Mew-koh, Bah-shah, Mew-nyoo, Bah-poh, 
and others. There were some robbers on the 
road. His concluding exhortation is note- 
worthy : — 

“Therefore, all ye disciples who have 
strength, whether black or white, Taleing, 
Burman, Pwo, or Sgau, you ought to go and 
study the language and books of the Laos and 
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Siamese, and preach to them and tell them 
about God’s word and Christ’s salvation. 
Some of us certainly ought to go after them. 
But I am old. I can no longer go so far. 
Therefore, O brother ministers, let us consider, 
think about, and discuss this matter. Ought 
we to do anything or not?” If our Nova 
Scotia brethren ever find the Siamese Karen 
field too scant for them, the Laos field will be 
broad and populous enough surely. 


“ NINE pages are given in the March number 
of the Chronicle of the London Missionary 
Society, to correspondence between that society 
and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
officials of the English government, and be- 
tween missionaries of the twq societies in Mad- 
agascar, presenting an ineffectual attempt to 
dissuade the high church Episcopalians from 
intruding their missionaries and a ‘bishop’ 
upon fields so long and so successfully cul- 
tivated by the London Society in Madagascar, 
— to induce them, in accordance with common 
rules of missionary courtesy, to limit their 
operations to unoccupied portions of the island. 
The Church Missionary Society has fully rec- 
ognized the rights of the London Society, but 
the Propagation Society is quite another body.” 

Tue Papacy does not remit its missionary 
efforts because of its recent trials at home. 
The “ Annals of the Propagation of the Faith,” 
published in January, announces the departure 
of sixty-four “missionaries,” for Australia, 
Africa, South America, the United States, and 
the British Provinces of North America. An 
“ apostolic caravan, consisting of nineteen per- 
sons,” arrived at Cairo on the 26th of Septem- 
ber, on its way to Central Africa. And yet it 

is very difficult, as well in England as in this 
country, to obtain the men who are urgently 
needed for Protestant missions ! 

Tue Bombay Guardian of January 11 gives 
the following from the Deccan Herald : — 

“ We had the pleasure of being present last 
night at the Vishrambagh palace, when Pro- 
fessor Seelye, of Amherst College, Massachu- 
setts, lectured on the Goal of Civilization. 
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_ generally known, it is an undoubted fact that 
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We would not have missed being present on 
any account. It was a most wonderful lecture, 
embracing a history of all the changes going 
on in the world, and the shades of philosoph- 
ical thought which are prevailing in regard to 
the question, What is the ‘Goal of Civiliza- 
tion.’ .... The hall of the palace was 
crowded in every part; several hundreds of 
young men were there, and some of them 
representatives of the highest educational in- 
stitutions in Poona. Five or six hundred 
gentlemen must have been present, and there 
were also a few English ladies who came to 
grace the scene. The lecture was most en- 
thusiastically cheered, and listened to through- 


out with rapt attention. It was a scene which 


we would not have missed seeing.” 

“Tue Christian church can hold no middle 
or quiescent position: she must either grow 
and increase gloriously, or wither and decay 
as ingloriously.” “Opportunities! I do not 
hesitate to’ say that India at this moment stands 
with open mouth, if still with stammering and 
inarticulate tongue, asking for a religion.” — 
The Bishop of Bombay on Indian Missions. 

ProressOR VAMBERG, who travelled in 
Moslem disguise through a large part of Cen- 
tral and Southwestern Asia, says, in his recently 
published History of Bokhara: “The Rus- 
sian successes in Central Asia have dealt 
Islamism the severest blow it has ever received 
from Christendom in the course of their thou- 
sand years of struggle. In modern days, the 
powerful influence of Christian Europe had 
permeated and filled all parts of Mohammedan 
Western Asia; the holy places of Mecca and 
Medina themselves had not escaped the in- 
novating spirit of the times; but for a while 
the Mahommedanism of the distant parts of 
Central Asia retained its primitive character 
pure and undiluted; the faith flourished un- 
opposed and uncontroverted. Bokhara, and 
not Mecca, had become practically, the spirit- 
ual centre of Islamism. Thither came the 
ascetic, the pious member of a fraternity, and 
the enthusiastic theolegian; and though not 
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zealous Moslems in all parts of the Ottoman 
Empire, in Egypt, Fez, and Morocco, received 
thence the inspirations which excited their 
religious enthusiasm. The sight of this holy 
ground profaned by the presence of unbelievers, 
and ruled by them, must be intolerable to all 
pious souls of the Islamite world, and the dust 
raised by the fall of this chief pillar of Islam- 
ism, as Bokhara has always been called, will 
long hang as a dark cloud, overshadowing for 
many a day, if not forever, the horizon of the 
future prospects of Islam.” 


Tue Governor of French Cochin China at 
Saigon has received instructions to establish 
a “protectorate” over the entire dominions 
of the King of Anam. A French resident, 
assisted by a military, commercial, and indus- 
trial commission, is to be installed at Hué. A 
French force is to be maintained at Hué and 
Touranne, at the expense of the Anamite treas- 
ury. A treaty of commerce and navigation 
is to be conceded. Considerable portions of 
Tonquin territory are to be absolutely ceded 
to France. The entire cost of the expedition 
and “ protectorate” is to be defrayed by the 
protected government, of course. French Cath- 
olic missions will receive a fresh impetus. 


— 


A FRIEND in Burmah describing the Dengue 
(pronounced den-gy, g hard), or ‘* break-bone ” 
fever says, “ My grief! it was awful, horrible. 
Imagine yourself put through a threshing ma- 
chine head first, with-all the rollers red-hot, 
and then an iron skull cap weighing a ton 
screwed tight to your head, and you condemned 
to carry it for an indefinite period, with the 
additional torment of a handful of three-cor- 
nered gravel inside each joint in your system. 
Imagine all this, I say, and you will have a 
faint conception of Dengue as it is in these 
parts of the world.” All agree in describing 
the disease as exceedingly painful. Very few 
escaped, but as no member of our mission 
families died of it, there is no harm in looking 
at it from the humorous side, if indeed the 
above description was intended to be humor- 
ous. 

Among the missionaries of the English Bap- 
tist Society in India none stand higher than 
Dr. Wenger, the distinguished Sanskrit scholar 
and translator. After an experience of thirty- 
three years in Scripture translation, he declares 
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that at least forty years of labor are required to 
produce a good translation of the Bible. Our 
English version was the fruit of eighty years, 
and that in a country where the language was 
Christianized. He says that seven years are 
required to master Bengalee or other Indian 
vernacular, but fourteen had better be given 
to it. Dr. W. has recently been elected to 
the senate of the Calcutta University. 

Tue Wesleyan collegiate institution in Jaffna 
furnishes instruction in Trigonometry, Natural 
Philosophy, and Whateley’s Logic. Good for 


a mission school. 


Tne average annual contribution from each 
member of the Church of Scotland, to its For- 
eign Mission Scheme, is “ under fourpence farth- 
ing, or less than a farthing and a half per month.” 

Ir may perhaps be wise and necessary in a 
country like this, or in England, to exclude 
religious instruction from the public school, but 
in a heathen land the danger of such a policy 
is great. A recent official report to the govern- 
ment of India says: “In India, not only is 
there no religious teaching of any kind in 
government schools, but even the aided schools 
under native managers are generally adopting 
the same principle. I believe this result was 
never anticipated, and I am sure it requires 
attention. Looking to the rapid growth of our 
educational system, and to the enormous influ- 
ence for good or evil that a single able and 
well-educated man may exercise in this country, 
and looking to the dense but inflammable igno- 
rance of the millions around us, it seems a 
tremendous experiment for the state to under- 
take, and in some provinces almost monopolize, 
the direct training of whole generations above 
their own creed, and above that sense of rela- 
tion to another world upon which they base ail 
their moral obligations: and the possible evil is 
growing with the system. It is true that things go 
smoothly and quietly, but this is attained by 
ignoring not only the inevitable results of early 
training on the character, and the great needs 
of human nature, especially in the East, but 
by also ignoring the responsibility which de- 
volves on the government that assumes the 
entire control of direct education at all. If, 
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therefore, while fanaticism is raging around, 
there is a calm in our schools and colleges, it 
is an ominous and unnatural calm of impossible 
continuance, the ealm of the centre of the 
cyclone.” 

Tue Russian railroad connecting the Black 
and Caspian Seas is now in operation between 
Poti on the Black Sea, and Tiflis, about half 
way to Baku, on the Caspian. From Tiflis a 
line is projected via Teheran and Tabrees to 
the Persian Gulf: also another from Enzellee on 
the Caspian, to the gulf connecting with the 
Caspian and Volga steamers. 

Herz is more light for the apologists of the 
heathen. The Bombay Guardian, one of the most 
reliable Indian newspapers, writes, March 15: 
“ Weare now at the height of the Holee [Satur- 
nalia], where our Hindoo friends delight to make 
themselves vile. Men and women ignore all 
restraints, and the filthiest things that can 
enter the imagination are spoken and done 
without shame and without reproof. The most 
appalling thing about all this is, that all takes 
place in the presence and hearing of children.” 
Yet more: According to the late census, the 
grossly immoral Vaishnava sect is rapidly in- 
creasing in Bengal. There are said to be 
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428,000 of them. The Friend of India be- 
lieves the number to be more than double that. 
Sexual orgies and child murder are the mildest 
charges against them. 

Tue Friend of India for March 14, says: 
“The Sultan of Zanzibar, after four weeks’ 
negotiation, has sent in a positive refusal to 
sign the proposed treaty for the abolition of the 
slave trade, basing his refusal not only on 
financial grounds, but also on the plea that 
slavery and the slave trade in Zanzibar is 
permitted by religion and custom alike, and he 
cannot take on himself the responsibility of 
sanctioning their abolition. . . . It is satisfactory 
to believe that his refusal of the treaty will not 
prolong the slave trade by a single hour. . .. 
The special mission under Sir Bartle Frere 
now proceeds south as far as Mozambique and 
Madagascar, visiting the ports of slave export on 
the African coast, and taking Johanna and the 
Comoro Islands en route. There is much to 
be learned about the trade in the south, and 
among the Portuguese possessions.” 


Ir was hoped that Lieut. Cameron’s expe- 
dition for the relief of Livingstone would get 
away from the coast for the interior about the 
first of March. 


EDITORIAL PARAGRAPHS. 


g@> As’ we go to press we have not re- 
ceived intelligence from the other districts 
sufficient to show the full amount contributed 
for the “thank offering” fund in June. We 
have received at the Rooms, mostly from New 
England, about $10,000. This, with the special 
pledges made at the anniversary in Albany, 
will make about $16,000. If the rest of the 
country has done as well accordingly as New 
England, the whole amount will have been 
raised. 

A CHRISTIAN conscience which will lead its 
possessor to sever the ties of a pastorate and 
leave a field of labor in which success and 
honor is certain for one full of uncertainty, is 


worth something. Six successful young pastors 
are to sail this fall under the auspices of the 
American Board, and two under our own Board. 
Their knowledge of men, their experience ia 
church work here, their well formed habits 
of study, the assurance which success already 
achieved gives, make them a very desirable 
class of recruits. Men of 35 or 40 years even 
have no reason for regarding a foreign language 
asinsuperable. The veteran Dr. Brown makes 
nothing of acquiring Japanese at sixty. Are 
there not scores of good young ministers who 
can give no valid excuse for withholding them- 
selves from this glorious work? If so, the 
presumption is that the Master would have 
them “ go,” literally. 


1873.] 


Tue glory of any Christian or denomination 
of Christians is loyalty to Christ and a par- 
ticipation in his spirit. As Baptists we have 
claimed to be loyal above others to Christ’s 
commands, and to adhere more closely than 
others to the plain teachings of the Bible. To 
be particular and strenuous in the matter of 
baptism is well, but if at the same time we 
neglcct the weightier matter of giving the 
q gospel to the world, is the difference between 
us and the mint-tithing Pharisees as great as it 
ought to be ? 

Tue Burmese embassy to the Queen of 
England reached Rangoon on their return from 
Europe about the middle of April. The em- 
bassador holds the position of Chief Justice in 
Mandelay. His two principal attachés received 
an English education at Doreton College, in 
Calcutta. It is said that the king hoped to 
secure some substantial advantage from this 
embassy, perhaps the recession of Bassein or 
some other seaport in British Burmah for the 
use of his new ocean steamers. If so, the 
embassy failed of its chief purpose. 

THE revenue of England last year was 
$383,750,000. Of this sum $68,000,000 was 
raised from the consumption of spirits, not in- 
cluding beer. The revenue of British India for 
thesame time was $241,250,000, of which spirits 
and opium consumed in India or exported to 
China yielded $54,475,000. When will the 
rulers learn wisdom ? 

Ir has often been remarked by missionaries 
and travellers in tropical countries that the sun 
has a power which the thermometer does not 
register. It is well known that the sun’s rays 
are of three kinds: luminous, heat, and chem- 
ical or actinic rays. The latter kind is the 
principal agent in photography. The chemical 
ray alone blackens the chloride of silver used in 
that art, and it is demonstrated that the actinic 
power of those rays increases rapidly with the 
altitude of the sun. Thus, while the ther- 
mometer would show a difference of perhaps 
thirty degrees in temperature between the two 
Places, the actinic intensity in April at the equator 
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is six and a half times greater than at London. 
The opinion is growing among medical men 
that tropical fevers and sun-stroke are mainly 
due to the action of these chemical rays upon 
the human system. The diminished amount of 
oxygen in the air for respiration also has some- 
thing to do with these fatal diseases, but less, 
probably, than actinic action. 
Young missionaries would do well to heed 
these facts. 
Art last the Panthay rebellion in Yunan is 
Completely crushed. The Chief, Sultan Sulei- 
man is dead. Messengers from the Chinese 
governor to the King of Burmah have passed 
Bamo. Communication between Bamo and 
China ought soon to be easy and safe. Would 
that we were able to establish a strong mission 
in Bamo at once. 
_Dr. Smiru, the able editor of the Friend of 
India, has recently made the tour of Russia. 
He says that in the Caucasus, Siberia, and 
Central Asia, including her latest conquests, 
Russia confesses to a population in Asia of 
only twelve millions, while England rules in 
India two hundred and forty millions. To 
garrison her Asiatic possessions Russia has a 
regular force of 218,212 men and 5,401 officers, 
while England holds India with some 60,000 
English officers and men. She has besides a 
native army of 120,000 men to match the 
irregular force of Russia in Asia, which numbers 
184,084 men and 4,091 officers. To conquer 
and hold the homes of twelve millions of people 
in the barren wastes of Northern and Central 
Asia, a great Christian power sustains from 
decade to decade, at enormous cost, a force of 
over 400,000 men. To conquer for Jesus and 
save the hundreds of millions in India, Siam, 
China, and Japan, the great Baptist denomi- 
nation of America is barely maintaining a force 
of forty men! To what disadvantage appear 
the children of light ! 
Bart_e FRERE did not succeed in the 
immediate suppression of the slave trade in 
Eastern Africa, but he obtained a treaty from _ 
the ruler of Muscat who engages to forbid the 
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import of slaves, and declare free all who may 
henceforth arrive in his territories. Similar 
engagements have been or will be made by 
chiefs on the coast of Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf. 


Tue Second Annual Report of the Woman’s 
Baptist Missionary Societies (Boston and \Chi- 
cago being the two centres) appears in a neat 
pamphlet of 62 pages, and shows a very vigor- 
ous and enterprising prosecution of the work on 
the part of our sisters. All the readers of 
the MaGazine will be interested in the following 
summaries of the two reports: — 

Receipts of the Woman’s Missionary Society 
(Boston) from April 1, 1872 to April 1, 1873, 
$22,629.02 

Receipts of the Woman’s Baptist Missionary 
Society of the West (Chicago) for the same 
time, $7,368.04. 


SUMMARY (BOSTON). 


To sum up our work, then, we are now sup- 


porting nine lady missionaries ; assisting in the 
support of fifteen schools, some of them but 
little, to be sure,— containing probably more 
than five hundred scholars (the subjoined table 
shows that our returns are incomplete), also one 
native preacher, and four Bible-women ; and we 
would have been glad to send still more labor- 
ers, could we have found them. Missionaries. 
Burmah: Miss Susie E. Haswell, Maulmain, 
Burmans ; Miss Cornelia H. Rand, Maulmain, 
Karens ; Miss A. R. Gage, Rangoon, Burmans ; 
Mrs. Maria C. Douglass, Rangoon, Burmans; 
Mrs. Isabella Craig, Rangoon, Karens; Miss 
Kate F. Evans, Thongzai, Burmans ; Miss Rosa 
H. Adams, Henthada, Burmans; Miss Isabella 
Watson, Bassein, Karens; Miss Sarah B. Bar- 
rows, Toungoo, Karens. Whole number of 
Missionaries, 9. 

Schools Assisted. Burmese Girls’ School, 
Maulmain, 108 pupils; Burmese Girls’ School, 
Rangoon, 52 pupils; Burmese Girls’ School, 
Thongzai; Burmese Girls’ School, Henthada, 
45 pupils; Burmese Boys’ School, Henthada, 
52 pupils; Karen Normal School, Maulmain ; 
Karen Normal School, Rangoon, 57 pupils; 
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Karen Normal School (Eng. Dept.), Bassein, 
75 pupils; Pwo Karen Normal School, Mrs, 
Goodell, Bassein; Pwo Karen Normal School, 
Dr. Cross, Toungoo, 30 pupils; Pwo Karen 
Normal School, Mr. Bunker, Toungoo, 20 pupils; 
Shan School, Mrs. Cushing, Toungoo, 25 pupils; 
Eurasian School, Mrs. Cushing, Toungoo, 9 
pupils ; Chinese Girls’ School, Mrs. Knowlton, 
Ningpo; Chinese Girls’ School, Mrs. Johnson, 
Swatow. Whole number of Schools, 15. 

Native Helpers. Myat-thah, Pwo Karen, 
Rangoon, Preacher. Ma Noo, Burmah, Prome, 
care of Mrs. E. O. Stevens, Bible-woman, 
——, Burman, Rangoon, care of Miss Gage, 
Bible-woman. , Assamese, Nowgong, care 
of Mrs. Bronson, Bible-woman. 


OUTLOOK (CHICAGO). 


As we look back over the two years of our 
existence as a society, we cannot refrain from 
comparing ourselves with ourselves, a compari- 
son which we think would not suffer the apos- 
tolic condemnation of being unwise. At the 
close of our first year we reported receipts to 
the amount of $4,244; this year, $6,390.88; 
then we had auxiliary societies in nine States, 
now in fourteen; then we had 131 auxiliaries, 
now 255, with 4,485 annual members ; then we 
had 36 life members, now 97; then we had three _ 
missionaries, now six; then we supported two 
Bible-women, now four. This is advancing, 
God .be thanked; But is it all we can do? 
Judge ye. 

Missionaries. Miss Maria Bronson, Now- 
gong, Assam; Miss Harriet N. Eastman, 
Toungoo, Burmah; Miss Lavinia Peabody, 
Ramapatam, India; Miss Mary D. Rapkin, 
Gowahati, Assam; Mrs. Annie K. Scott, Gowa- 
hati, Assam; Miss Alvira L. Stevens, Bassein, 
Burmah. Whole number of Missionaries, 6. 

Schools Aided. Bassein Normal School; 
Gowahati Girls’ School ; Nowgong Girls’ School ; 
Sibsagor Girls’ School; Teloogoo Theological 
Seminary. Whole number of Schools, 5. 

Bible-Women. Gowahati, Assam, 2; Now- 
gong, Assam, 1; Ningpo, China, 1. Specific 
aid to Mrs. M. J. Knowlton, Ningpo, China. 
Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thongzai, Burmah. Mrs. 
Wm. Ward, Sibsagor, Assam. 
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GroGRAPHICAL. — A subscriber asks for in- 
formation with regard to the extent and popu- 
lation of Burmah and its principal cities, among 
which Ava is mentioned. A part of the facts 
which we give in reply are taken from late 
numbers of our own MACEDONIAN. 

Barmah is a term which needs qualifying. 
Since 1824 there have been two Burmahs. 
In that year the English took away from the 
haughty, truce-breaking king the province of 
Arracan on the east coast of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, and Tenasserim on the east coast of the 
Gulf of Martaban. Again, in 1852, they 
despoiled him of the granary of his kingdom, 
the fertile province of Pegu, which comprises 
the entire delta of the Irrawaddy. British 
Burmah now embraces the entire seaboard and 
about one third of the area of the old Burman 
kingdom. Its area is estimated at 93,644 
square miles, 37,000 of which are of the rich- 
est land and well watered. But while the area 
of British Burmah is greater than that of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, its 
population is farless. Only 3,450 square miles 
are under cultivation. No regular census has 
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ever been taken in Burmah, but inasmuch as a 
capitation tax is levied, the native tax-col- 
lectors submit annually returns showing the 
number of inhabitants in their respective cir- 
cles. The returns thus made show a popula- 
tion of about two and a half millions. It is 
well understood, however, that this is an under- 
estimate. Both indolence and avarice lead 
the tax-collectors to place the number below the 
truth. The number of inhabitants probably 
exceeds three millions. Adding that of Upper 
Burmah, we have an estimated population of 
eight millions. Our missionaries, however, are 
all located in British Burmah. In 1872, the 
population of the principal towns in British 
Burmah was as follows: Rangoon, 93,163 ; 
Maulmain, 62,337; Prome, 23,915; Bassein, 
18,753; Akyab, 16,785; Henthada, 15,174; 
Tavoy, 14,524. On the accession of Moung-lon, 
the present king of Burmah, to the throne in 
1853, the capital was transferred from Ava to 
Mandelay. The present population of Ava is 
quite insignificant. That of Mandelay we can- 
not give. The population of British India ex- 
ceeds 241 millions. 


MAINE, $113.00. 

Yarmouth, ch. 80 ; Woolwich, ch. 20 ; Calais, 2d 
ch. 8. S., tow. educating young Teloogoo woman 
care Mrs. J. E. Clough, Ongole, India, G. W. 
Lord, tr. 20 ; 

Waterville, fr. friends, to be expended in special 
_- work, care Rev. H. M. Hopkinson, Bassein, 

urmah ; 

Corinna, A. Young 10; Sarah Winchester 1; Jef- 
ferson, Ist ch., mon. con. coll. 10; Hartford & 
Sumner, ch. 10; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $36.82. 
South Hampton, ch. 14; North Conway, ch. 9; 
Nashua, ch,, 8. 8., bal. 13.32. 
VERMONT, $15.00. 
Coll. per Rev. W. 8. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Caven- 
dish, ch. 


$70 00 


MASSACHUSETTS, $789.27. 

Lawrence, 2d ch., S. F. Snell, tr. 25; No. Marsh- 
field, ch. 8; Stoneham, ch., mon. con. coll. 4.50 ; 
Wollaston Heights, ch., 8. 8. 14; Peabody, ch., 
mon. con. coll. 8; 

Newton Centre, a friend tow. reducing the debt 25; 
Soc. of Miss. Inq. of Newton Theo. Inst. A. J. 
Chandler tr. 18.25 ; 

Marshpee, Rev. 8. A. Blake, for the debt 2 ; Chelms- 
ford, Central ch. 9; Brighton, ch., 8. Taylor tr. 
100: Vineyard Haven, ch. 10; 

Boston, M. Bolles 100; a friend 5 ; 

ch., a friend bs; Belchertown, 
ch. 11; 

Wilmington, Dr. 8. A. Toothacher, for the Tel. Miss. 
10; Webster, ch., of which 14.73 is fr.8.S.,for 
mission sch. Nellore, India, care Rey. L. Jewett, 

C. Edgar Jacobs tr. 30; 40 00 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN MAY, 1873. 


Beverly, A disciple of the Saviour, of which 75 
to be expended in care of Rey. D. L. Brayton, 
Rangoon, Burmah; 59 in care of Rey. E. A. 
Stevens, do; 60 in care of Rev. L. Jewett, Nel- 
lore, India; 50 in care of Rev. J. E. Clough, 
Ongole, India ; 300 

Reading, H. P. Flint 10; Salem st. ch. 87.25; 47 

So. Hadley, fr. friends per Rev. E. P. Merrifield, 
7.27; Dorchester, a friend, tow. support of nat. 
pr. care Rev. L. Jewett, Nellore, India 15; Som- 
erset, ch., 8. 8., 10; 

= per Rev. W. 8. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Lynn 1st 
ch. 


RHODE ISLAND, $20.00. 
Providence, Geo. D. Wilcox 
CONNECTICUT, $198.16. 


Ea. Lyme, Abbie A. Caulkins tow. sup. of pupil care 
Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Henthada, Burmah 7 
So. Norwark, ch. 50; Mansfield, ch. 23.16; Nor- 

wich, Central ch., L. A. Gallup tr. 100 ; 


NEW YORK, $1,367.44. 


Newburg, F. D. Pearson 10; Brooklyn, Strong Pl. 
ch., 8. 8., tow. sup of Ko-Khyn nat. pr. care 
v. E. 0. Stevens, Prome, Burmah 75; Buffalo, 
Washington St. ch. 175 ; 3d German ch. of wh. 
2 is fr. High St. Miss. 8. S.; 5 fr. La. Miss. Soc. ; 
and 5 fr. 8. 8.; all for German Miss. 22.65 ; 
' Poughkeepsie, Huldah E. Thompson 60 ; Saratoga 
Springs, ch., E.R. Waterbury tr. 24.84 ; 
Conklin, Rev. M. M. Everts 5; Albion, ch., bal. J. 
M. Barker, tr. 40.98 ; Massena, ch., Mrs. Julia E. 
Brewer in memory of her mother, Mrs. Wm. Em- 
erson, for the Bur. Miss. 5; Dayton, ch., J. Ros- 
enburg, 50; 
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Mt. Y= pg Mrs. Dea. Prundage 5; Syracuse, ch. 
103.23; West Chazy, a friend 9; Lyons, H. 
Jameson 15; Mrs. Maria Jameson io; to be ex- 
pended in care Rev. M. Jameson, Bassein, Bur- 
mah 25; 

Hamilton, ch., per Rey. 0. 

Coll. per. Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Madison 
Ass0., Cazenovia Village, ch. 27.50; Morrisville, 
ch. 7 38; West Eaton ch., 3.75 all in part 

Onondaga’ Asso., Fayetteville, ch., bal. tow. sup. 
of Co-shwa-do’ nat. pr. care Mrs, M. B. Ingalls, 
Thongzai, Burmah 

Cayuga Asso., Cato ch., S. 10; Skaneateles, 
ch, bal. 13; 

Ontario Asso., Manchester ch. 

Monroe Association, Sweden and Bergen, c! — 

Broome and Tioga Asso., Maine, H. G 
Lotton 1; Cyrus Gates 2; M. Louis + ties. L 
Pierce 5; 14; Binghamton, ch bal. 8.0; 

Niagara Asso., Wilson, ch. 

Chenango Asso., Guilford, "2d ch., bal 

Seneca Asso., Romulus, ch. , of wh. 20 is fr. Miss 
Susan Watson 

Chemung River Asso., Havana, ch., in part 

Otsego Asso., Hartwick, ch. 

Coll. per Rev. 0. Dodge, Dist. Sec., So. N. Y. Asso., 
New York, Berean ch. 10; Pilgrim ch. 25; 

Washington’ Union Asso., Galesville, ch. "12.59; 
Bottskill, ch. 26.50; Sandy Hill, ch. 33.23; Fort 
oe ‘ch. 15 30; "Glen’s Fails ch. 40.56 ; all in 


Aw, Gloversville, ch., bal. 2.50; Gal- 
way 

Essex and Champlain Asso., West Plattsburg, ch. 
Hudson River No. Asso., Albany, coll. at Annual 


Meeting 
NEW JERSEY, $617.25. 
Paterson, ch. 
Coli. per. Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Pemberton 


ch. 

Coll. p per Rev. 0. Dodge, Dis t. Sec., Ea. N. J. Asso., 
Bloomfield, ch. 194. 10; Scotch Plains, ch. 115.20 ; 
Newark, North ch. 16 ; 

North N.'J. Asso. West. Hoboken, ch 18; C. B. 
Reynolds qr. payt. tow. sup of stu. care Rev. J. 
G. a » Rangoon, Burmah 12.50 ; Mt. Pleas- 


ant, ch 
DELAWARE, $45.00. 

Goll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec. , 
Delaware Av. ch. 25 ; 1st Ger. ch., of wh is 
fr. 8. 8S. 20; 

PENNSYLVANIA, $258.92. 

Butler, 8. Crittenden 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Lower Dub- 
lin, ch., in part 40.20; Ridley, ch., 8; Angora, 
ch, in part 30.40; Radnor, ch., for the Japan 
miss. 19.07 ; Goshen, ch. 2; Germantown, Mrs. 
Sarah Ashton 20 ; Harrisburg, Mrs. R. Faries 5; 
Students in Crozer Sem, 20; J. T. Elwell’s class 
of little boys .25 ; Brookville, ‘ch. 8; Beaver Asso., 
Zoar, ch. 17.50; ’Pittsburg, Union ch. 8. 8. 85; 
Shirleysburg, ch. 81; Watsontown, "ch. 7-50; 
Miss R. Sallade 5; Philadelphia, 
E 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $50.00. 
Washington, Henry Beard 


OHIO, $981.71. 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, lst ch., Young People’s 
Miss. Soc. of wh. 100 is tow. sup. of nat. teacher 
care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thongzai, Burmah, and 
4 for do. care Mrs. R. K. Scott, Gowahati, As- 


Redeer ch. 10; Millersburg, J. F. H. 16; 

Middleport, Welch ch., 8. 8. 

Coll. per. Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Auglaize 
Asso., Amanda ch. 

Ashtabula Asso. Conneant ch. 

Clinton Asso., New Vienna, 8. 8. 

om ‘As80., Granville, ch. of wh. 65.30 is fr. 


8.8 

Cleveland Asso. Cleveland, Ist ch., of wh. 100 is 
Mrs. Mary J. Townsend for nat. pr. and 15 for D. 
H. Austin, for the Japan miss. 

Miami Union Asso. Bradford, ch. 8.30; Dayton, 
1st ch., bal. 160; ua, Ist ch. 50; West Jeffer- 
son, ch. 5.61; 

{ Asco., Cincinnati, 5th ch. 30; East Lebanon 
8. 8. 40; 
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INDIANA, $37.43. 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. =. » Fort Wayne 
Asso., Etna, ch. 5; Oswego, ¢ ch. 1 
Laugher Asso. , Laurenceburg, Rev. 44 P. Bond 
White Water Valley Asso., Richmond, ch. 


ILLINOIS, $186.53. 

Decatur, ch., 8. 8. per Rev. J. E. Clough 
Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 

Dist. Secs., Bloomfield Asso., Bethel, ch. 
Bloomington Asso. Bloomington, ch. 2; Lincoln, 
ch. mon. con. coll. 6.45; San Jose, ch., "A. Briggs 


2; 

Carrolton Asso. , Virden, ch., of wh. 2.75 is fr. Mrs. 
Shanklin’s S.'S. class and .50 ea. fr. Mrs. Ran- 
dolph’s class and infant class 

Dixon Asso., Mt. Carroll, Miss. Soc. of Young 
Ladies Sem. tow. sup. Carroll, student in Rev. R. 
E. Neighbor's sch. Nowgong, "Assam 

Fox River Asso., Aurora, Union ch. 7; Chicago, Ist 
ch., Miss Carrie M. Griggs for Mrs. Clough’s sch. 
Ongole, India 2; Morris, ch. 15.05. 

Nine Mile Asso., Duquoin, ‘ch. 

Ottawa Asso., Marseilles, ch. 

Peoria Asso., Young America, ¢ 

Rock Island ”Asso., ‘Andalusia, 2: 1; Antioch, ch. 


So. Dist. Asso., Waterloo, Mrs. Henkle, for Rev. R. 
E. Neighbor's sch. Nowgong , Assam 
Springfield Asso., Shelbyville, ch. wT Stonington, 


ch. 12; 
IOWA, $76.80. 
Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood, and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Cedar Valley Asso., Waterloo, ch. 
Cent. Iowa Asso., Elm Grove, ch. 
Dubuque Aaso. , Dubuque, ch. Mrs. Alice Clark 
Ea. Grand River Asso., Mount Ayr, Mrs. Moffatt 
Eden Asso., Bethlehem ch. 2 ; Cambria, ch. 11.30; 
Cousdence ch. 2; Coryden, ch. 8.50; Peoria, 
Eng. River Asso. , Richland, J. Hank and wife 
Fox River Asso., * Coatesville, ch. 
Linn Asso., Florence, Rev. A. V. Bl 
Turkey River Asso., Forestville, ch. 


MICHIGAN, $841.09. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood, and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Flint River Asso., Fenton, ch., of wh. 
is fr. tow. sup. of Conakiah nat. pr. care 
Rev. L. Jewett, Nellore, India 

Grand River Asso., Smyrna, Rev. N. G. Chase 

Grand Rapids Asso. Aten and Sparta, Miss Annie 
E Watkins 

Jackson Ass0., Mason ch. 

Lenawee Asso. , Monroe, ch. 

Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, ch. 

Wayne Asso., New Boston, ch. 5; Northville, 8. 8. 


24; 
Shiawassee Asso., Shepardville, ch 
WISCONSIN, $89.85. 
Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood, and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Dane Asso., Lake Mills, Rev. D. Fargo 
Lake Shore Asso., Racine, Scandinavian ch. 
Walworth Asso., Elkhorn, ch. 


MISSOURI, $99.00. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Bethel Asso., Hannibal ch. 2; Mon- 
roe City, ch. 2.45; ; 

Macon Asso., Macon City ch. 

Mo. Valley Asso., Carrollton, Ist ch. 18; 2d ch. 
9 70; MeCrosky Creek ch.’ 4.65 ; Norborne, ch. 


North Grand River Asso., Ebenezer, ch. 22.75; 
Trenton, ch. 19.70; 
West Fork Asso., Princeton, ch. 


NEBRASKA, $14.00. 


CALIFORNIA, $86.82. 

San Francisco, Tab. ch., tow. sup. of nat. pr. care 
Rev. Wm. George, Hen'hsda, Burmah, 60 gold 
58 37; Sylvaville, ch. for do. care do. 20.85 ; sil- 
ver 23.45 ; Oakland, a friend for do. 5; per Rev. 
A.R. R. Crawley 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $4.70. 
Olympia, ch. 
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CANADA, $353.25. 


Can. Bap. Convention, T. 8. Shenston, tr. of wh. 
20 Pk. Yorkville, 8. 8., tow. sup. of Nariah, 
nat. pr. among the Teloogoos 300 in gold 


LEGACIES. 
Townshend, Vt., Cyril White, A. Stoddard 
Exr, 


200 00 
Groton, Mass., Dea. Fosdick Exr. 200 00 


Donations. 


835 
Towanda, aee. =. Lewis, bal. 28.50 less 
expenses, 3.16, Ridgwa xr. 
Clinton, lowa, Rev. T. 8 Mize, M. P. Treat 
Exr. per Rev. 8. M. Osgood 63 20— 488 70 
Donations and Legacies from April1, to Ma: ataias 
ns y 
1, 1878, 5,741 17 
Donations and Legacies from April 1, to 
June 1, 1878. ; $11,961 41 


MAINE, $157.68. 
Manchester, Mrs, E. Norcross 10 ; Hartford and 
Sumner ch. 8 ; Lewiston, Ist ch., P.N. Dexter tr. 
); Camden, Chestnut St. ch. 13; 
Kennebunkport, ch. 25; East Jefferson, ch. mon. 
con. coll. 6.68 ; 
Hallowell, ch. tow. sup. nat. pr. care Rev. A. Bun- 
ker, Toungoo, Burmah 
Coll. per Rev. W. 8. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., West 
Camden, Mrs. Olivia Ingraham 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $79.43. 
North Conway, ch. 3.43 ; Dover ch. 43 ; North Strat- 
ford, ch. and S 8.7; Henniker, Mrs. Silas Colby 
2; Sarah Farran 1; Plaistow, ch. 23; 


VERMONT, $304.00 

West Topham, Aaron Sanborn 

Montpelier, ch. 

MASSACHUSETTS, $1,878.50. 

Malden, Geo. B. Shute, 25; Clinton, ch. 60; Bev- 
erly, Ist ch. 290; Concord, a friend 3; 

A friend 45; Amherst, ch., of which 60 is from Rev. 
Mason Ball, and 7 mon. con. coll. 57; Boston, 

Rev. J. W. Olmstead 10; Lanesboro ch. 6; 
, lst ch. 600; So. Hadley, a young lady in 
Mt. Holyoke Sem. 5; 

Springfield, Ist ch. and Soc., I. E. Williams tr. 50; 
Hudson, ch., H. Coolidge tr. 60; 

Plymouth, Abigail B. Judson, to be expended in 
care of Rev. J. N. Cushing, Toungoo, Burmah 
40 ; Allston, ch. 7 ; 

Newton Corner, ch. 8. 8., tow. sup. of San-pa-tay, 
Karen teacher, care Rev. D. A. W. Smith, Hen- 
thada, Burmah (30 in gold) 34.50 ; 

wam, ch., 8. 8., tow. sup. of teacher, care Mrs. 
m. George, Henthada, Burmah 50); South Ad- 
ams, ch. 25; Thorndike, E. B. Durkee 2; 

Coll. per Rev. W. 8S. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Boston, 

pulpit supply 
RHODE ISLAND, $417.70. 

Providence, Geo. D. Wilcox 20; East Providence, 

and to const. Francis Armington H. L. M. 


00; 

R. I. Bap. State Convention, R. B. Chapman tr. 
Providence, Cent. ch. 249.75 ; E M. Hutchins 5; 
1st ch., mon. con. coll. 31.55; Lonsdale, ch. 10; 

Coll. per Rev. W. 8. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., Prov- 
idence, little Clara Comstock tow. sup. of Mon- 
ing-see-de, nat. pr., care Rev. A. Bunker, Toun- 


goo, Burmah 
CONNECTICUT, $322.30. 
Mystic River, Union ch. 2; North Lyme, ch. 38; 
Deep River, ch., mon. con. coll, 227.18; 
Niavtic, ch. 11.12; Bloomfield, ch., Wom. Miss. Soc. 
Coll.’ per Rev. W. 8. McKenzie, Dist. Sec., South- 
ington, ch. 18; Brookfield, Rev. W. Biddle 6; 


NEW YORK, $2,233.63. 

Ballston Spa, ch., C. F. Wiley tr. 27.70; Fredonia, 
br. Gawn for the Swedish Miss. 2; Addison, ch., 
mon. con. coll. 13.59; Hoosick, lst ch. 16.25 ; 

Lansingburg, ch., to be expended in care of Rev. 
D. L. Brayton, Rangoon, Burmah, 25; Perry, J. 
Moffatt for the Japan Miss. 25; Phelps, a friend 
2; Yates, ch., bal. 6; Freedom, ch., per Rev. E. 
Bright 17 ; Castile, ch. 20.57 ; Oxford, ch., W. R. 
Mowry tr. 25; 

Black River Asso., J. Carroll House tr. 

St. Lawrence Asso., C. H. Butrick tr. 

Broome and Tioga Asso., B. B. Gibbs tr. 

Brooklyn, Miss K. T. Bergen 8; Clinton Av. ch.,8. 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN JUNE, 1873. 


46 00 
81 68 
75 00 
5 00 


79 48 


300 00 
4 00 


878 00 


117 00 
605 00 
100 00 


47 00 
81 50 
77 00 
20 00 
120 00 


8., ‘class of little workers ” for educating Burmese 
1, care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thongzai, Burmah 


Madison Asso., Richard Smith tr. Hamilton, ch. 
9.11; Fenner, ch. 1; West Eaton, ch. 14.50; 
Delphi, ch. 10; 

West Hoosick, ch. Lucy Harrington 5; Troy 2dch. 
mon. con. coll. 4.54; 

Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Niagara Asso., 
Clarence, ch. 71.57 ; Akron ch.13.01 ; Wilson, ch. 
21; Niagara Falls, ch. 12.50; West Somersett, ch. 
14; Tuscarora, ch. 1; Curtis Pettit 35; Mrs. 0. 
E. Dunn 1; 

Livingston Asso., Avon, ch. 12; Lester, ch. 10.25; 
York, ch. 49.50; Lima, ch. 40; 

Monroe Asso., Rochester, East Av., ch. Mrs. Eliza 


Loder 
Pavilion, ch., bal. 1; Le Roy ch., 
; 


Genesee Asso. 
bal. 2; Bethany, ch. 10.46 , ch. 5; 
Perry, ch. 22; Orangeville, ch. 5; 

Orleans Asso., Shelby ch. 29; Knowlesville, ch. 8; 
Holly, ch. 25; Gaines and Murray, ch. 9.75; 
Medina, ch. 14; Alabama, ch. 16.50; Carlton 
Centre, ch. 6.73; 

Seneca Asso., Ithaca, ch. 

Steuben Asso., Dundee, ch., in part 

Coll. per. Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sect., Long Island 
7 Greenpoint, ch. 44.50; Brooklyn, Central 
ch., 50 ; 

Saratoga Asso., Glenville, ch. 12; Half-moon, 2d 
ch. 6; Burnt Hills, F. B. Soc. 12.85 ; Stillwater, 
2d ch. 5; Mrs. A. E. Rogers 10; C. D. Garusey 


05 

Washington Union Asso., Sandy Hill, ch., in part 
207.50; Cambridge, ch. 5; Rupert, ch. 9; Gales. 
ville, ch., in part 7 ; Bottskil, ch., in part 34.50; 
Fort Ecwacd,ch. bal. .60 ; Nor.h Hebron, ch. 6.85 ; 

So. N. Y. Asso., New York, Berean ch., bal. 17.20 ; 
Jacob Hays, tow. sup. of Rev. J. R. Haswell, 
Maulmain, Burmah 300; South ch. 17; 

Hudson River North Asso., Schodack, ch. 8; West 
Hillsdale, ch. 10; 

Mohawk River Asso., Little Falls, ch.17 ; Newport 
ch. 35; Pleasant Valley ch. 1; Salisbury, ch. 
20; Norway ch. 22; 

Worcester Asso., Richmondville and T. ch. 12; 
Worcester, Ist ch. 30; Jefferson and Gilboa, ch. 
6; Mrs. C. Gurney 1.50; coll. at Asso. 18.54 ; 

Franklin Asso., Walton, ch. 10; Milford, ch. 16; 

Hudson River Cent. Asso., Rhinebeck, ch. 


NEW JERSEY, $207.99. 

Holmdel, ch. 82.20 ; Berlin, Mrs. Peter Buodie’s 
Infant class 1; Vineland, from an unknown 
source 50 ; 

Coll. per. Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Pemberton, 
ch. 22 ; Kingwood,ch. 11; Mt. Holly, ch. 22.65; 
Middletown, 2d ch. 12; 

Coll. per Rev.O. Dodge, Dist. Sec., Ea. N. J. Asso 
E. J. Harris 

PENNSYLVANIA, $703.69. 

Donegal, ch. 


Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., Philadelph' 
4th ch. 108.48; 5th ch. 157.46; Isaac Ford an 
daughter 110; Frankford, ch. 27.65; Vincent ch. 
29.35 ; Phoenixville, ch., of which 20 is fr. 8. 8. 
62.80 ; Montrose, ch. 86; Mahoning, ch. 8.05; 
Salem, ch.15.10; Mrs. Hollingworth, Freeport 33 
McKeesport, ch. 9.40; Columbia and Wills, ch. 

9.15 ; Springfield, ch. 4; Gethsemane, ch. 2; 
Soldier’s Run, ech.7; Zion, ch. 5; Mount Pleas- 
oat, 1; Honesdale, ch. 8; 

ontgomery, ch. 26.75; Lower Dublin, Fem. 
Miss. Soc. 40.28 ; 


686 44 
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VIRGINIA, $5.00. 
Yatesville, D. F. Leach 
NORTH CAROLINA, $2.25. 


Raleigh, Students of Shaw Collegiate Inst. per. Rev. 
H. M. Tupper 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $70.00. 
Washington, E. St. ch., C. C. Weston tr. 


KENTUCKY, $6.00. 
ae per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Newport, 


OHIO, $495.80. 

Warren, ch., 8. 8., of which 7.50 is fr. Mrs. R. Tel- 
ford’s Infant class, tow. sup. of Bible-woman, 
care Miss A. M. Fielde, Swatow, China 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sect., Brimfield, 
ch. 1; Cong. at Central Sch. House 2.93; 

Auglaize Asso., Lima, ch. 

Cleveland Asso., Chester Cross Roads, ch.12; Co- 
lumbia, ch., of which 23 is fr. S. 8. 56; Seville. 
Mrs. N: A. Philbrick 5; ch. 1; 

Huron Asso., Norwalk, ch., of which 25 is fr. Rev. 
I. N. Carman, for sup. of Gangaram, care Rev. 
T. J. Keith, Gowalpara, Assam; 50 fr. 8. 8. for 
sup. of Se-ka , care Rev. A. Bunker, Toungoo, 
Burmah 

Mad River Asso., Troy, Ist ch. 

Maumee Asso., Middietown, ch. 6.60; Perrysbu 
ch.'6; Spencer, ch. 8.25; Richfield, ch. 6 25; 
Toledo, Ist ch. 3 ; 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, 5th St. ch. 50; Hamilton, 
ch. 54.25; Lockland, ch. 27; 

Miami Union Asso., Casstown, ch. 9.73; Dayton, 
Wayne St. ch.,8 8., for sup. of Phai-boo boy in 
Rev. A. Bunker’s sch., Toungoo, Burmah, 25; 
Sidney,ch.2; 

Mount Vernon Asso., Mt. Vernon, ch., Mrs. W. M. 
Young for support of Rome-lu, Mikir boy in Rey. 
R. E. Neighbor’s sch. Nowgong, Assam 


INDIANA, $47.74. 
Edinburgh, John W. Dane 
a> per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Olivia W. 

enry 

Indianapolis Asso., Greenwood, G. Johnson. 
Northern Ind. Asso., coll. at Asso. ° 
Notheastern Asso. Rendallville, Mrs. D. R. Daniels 
White Lick Asso., Danville, ch. 

ILLINOIS, $582.65. 


Alton, Dr. E. Marsh 100 ; a ‘‘ widow’s mite” 1; 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Sec., Bloomfield Asso., Bloomfield, ch. 

Bloomington Asso., Delavan, ch. 25.50; El Paso, 
Mrs. M. M. Bowers tow. sup of Bee-koo, nat. og 
care ot Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Nowgong, Assam, 10; 
Lincoln, ch. mon. con. coll. 5; Mason city, ch. 


6.75 5 

Chicago Asso., Benton, ch. 5; Bloomingdale, J. R. 
Dunning 2; Chicago, South ch. 1; Dundee, ch. 
26.50; Waukegan, ch., of which 40 is from 8. 8. 
tow. sup. of stu. in Theo. Sem., Rangoon, Bur- 
mah 72.04; 

Dixon Asso., Lena, B. J. Holly 

Edwardsville Asso., Alton, Ist ch. 8. S. to be ex- 
pended in care Rey. M. Jameson, Bassein, Bur- 
mah, 19.70; Greenville, Almira College Miss. Soc. 
for do. 35.10; Upper Alton, Shurtleff College, 
Student’s Miss. Soc. 3.85. 

Fox River Asso., Batavia, ch. 2; Newark, ch. 5; 
Pavilion, ch. 10; 

Ottawa Asso., Buda, 8.8. 7.91; Granville, ch., Mrs. 
L. B. Eddy 5; Marseilles, ch. 5.50; Sheffield, R. 
Jones 30; Tonica, ch. 5; 

Quincy Asso., Griggsville, ch., of which 74 is fr. 8. 
§., tow. sup. of Mon, nat. pr. care Rev. R. E. 
Neighbor, Nowgon 

Rock River Asso., 
Elias, F. W. and H. E. Patrick, 2d quar. payt. 
tow. sup. of Kondiah, nat. pr. care Rev. J. E. 
Clough, Ongole, India 26; Stillman Valley, ch. 


South Dist. Asso., Belleville, S. 8. tow. sup. of stu. 
in Rev. T. J. Keith’s sch. Gowalpara, Assam 
IOWA, $69.85. 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, Dist. 
Secs. 
Burlington Asso., 


Pisgah, ch. 
Central Iowa Asso., Hartford, ch. 
Dubuque Asso., coll. at Asso. by Rey. LL F. Raymond 


g, Assam 
Manchester, ch.5; Marengo, 


Donations. 


5 00 


Asso., Pecria, ch. 

Fox River Asso. North Union, ch., Rev. E. Kinman 

Keokuk Asso., Bonaparte ch. 

Oskaloosa Asso., Ottumwa, ch., in part 

MICHIGAN, $268.16. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs. 

Grand Rapids Asso., Cedar Springs, H. H. Hoyle, 
me of fruit fr. an apple tree consecrated to mis- 

ions 

Hillsdale Asso., coll. at do. 11; North Adams, 8. 8. 

avails of berries picked and canned by Geo. Dun- 


11.51; 

Jackson Asso., Albion, ch., of which 6.08 is fr. S. 8. 
28 69; Jackson, Ist ch., tow. sup. of Rev. M. 
Jameson, Bassein, Burmah 100; 

—s Asso., Orangeville, ch. 5; Schoolcraft, 
ch. ; 

Lenawee Asso., Morenci, ch. 

Michigan Asso., Rome, ch. 

Shiawassee Asso., Emerson, ch.,8; Williamston, ch. 


3 . 

St. J oseph’s River Asso., Union Pier, ch. 

St. Joseph’s Valley Asso., coll. at do. by Rev. A. L. 
Vail, 10; Porter, ch. 16.27 ; 

Thorn Apple River Asso., Wayland ch., a sister 
1; Washtenaw Asso., Ann Arbor, ch.,2; Manches- 
ter, ch., Minnie and Hattie Fellows, avails of a 
hen’s nest consecrated to missions 3; Saline, ch. 
10; Unadilla,7 ; York, ch. 14.25; 

MINNESOTA, $33.85. 

Coll. per Revs. 8S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Minnesota Asso., Northfield, ch. 

. Asso., Eyota, ch. 16.25; Fillmore, 
ch. 5.25; 

Zumbro Asso., coll. at do., by Rey. H. H. Beach 

WISCONSIN, $199.78. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Dane Asso., coll. at do. by Rev. 0.0. 
Stearns 9.12 ; Columbus, ch. 22.85; -Manie 
cb. Jos. Harrison 1; 

La Crosse Asso,, Augusta ch. 

Lake Shore Asso., Greenbush, Mrs. J. Stratton 2 ; 
Lyndon, C. R. Mead 10; Merton ch. 52 ; 

St. Croix Valley Asso., coll. at do. by Rev. E. Prouty 
12.50; Menomonee, ch., Bible sch., 10; Osceola 
Mills, ch. 11.15; 

Winnebago Asso., Fairwater ch. 10.25; Ripon, ch., 
8.8. tow. sup. of Rankhee, Garo pr. care Rev. 
T. J. Keith, Gowalpara, Assam, 25; Waukon, ch. 
6.41 ; Waupon, ch. 18; 

KANSAS, $23.60. 

Edgerton, a homeless Baptist 

Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and ©. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Kansas River Asso., Lawrence ch. 10; 
Rock Creek, ch. 8.50 ; 

MISSOURI, $129.55. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Mo. Valley Asso., McCroskey Creek, 
ch., Rev. G. W. Hatcher 

North Liberty Asso., Lathrop, ch., 1.50; Mt. Ver- 
non, ch., Rev. J. W. Lake 1.50; Mt. Zion, ch. 
1.85; Richmond ch. 23.30; 

Springfield Asso., Springfield, ch., tow. sup. of 
Minis, stu. in Tel. Theo. Sem. 

West Fork Asso., Eagleville, ch. 2.75; Grand River, 
ch. 9.25 ; Hickory Creek, 8.40; Pilot Grove, ch. 
23.50 ; Zoar, ch. 24; 

COLORADO, $8.00. 

Coll. per Revs. 8S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., Denver city, Rev. C. Morton 

CALIFORNIA, $9.00. 

Stockton, 2d ch., Mrs. F. Mandwill, and with prev. 

donat. to const. Rev. Saml. B. Morse H. L. M. 
CANADA, $169.33. 

Montreal, Ist ch., 8. 8., for sup. nat. pr. care Rev. 
J.MecLaurin, Ongole, India, John Turnbull tr. 
100 in gold 


Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., Clarence, ch., . 


bal. 81.25 in gold 35 15; A. N. Barber for the 
German Mission 5.80 ; 


[ August, 1873, 


117 38 


41 95 


7,914 98 
Donations and Legacies fr. April 1, to June 1, 1873, $11,961 41 


Donations and Legacies fr. April 1, to July 1, 1873, $19,876 39 
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